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PREFACE 



The substance of the first of the following Speeches 
was circulated privately, in more than one form, 
three years ago *, besides two impressions pub- 
lished, separately, without my knowledge, about 
the same time ; and some of the positions which it 
contains having since attracted the notice of two 
Roman Catholic controversialists, I think myself 
justified in at length publishing it in the present 
shape. It has been enlarged from materials which 
were in my possession at the time of its delivery, 
but which could not be introduced into the debate, 
consistently with the character of an address to a 
popular assembly. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that I refer principally to the details in the earlier 
pages, respecting books prohibited by present 
authority in the church of Rome. 

^ One of these impressions was owing to the partial kindness 
of the honourable Edward Monckton. 
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The , substance of the second Speech I add ; 
partly, because the report of it in the New 
Tintes of May 10, 1828, has been honoured with 
an answer by the Hon. Hugh Clifford. One only 
of three Letters which he proposed to address to 
me, has been published ; and no more will now ap- 
pear : but his courtesy has favoured me with his 
whole work so far as it has been printed. 

I never saw the report in question, till after it 
had formed the subject of this controversy, and am 
not therefore responsible for it. I adniit, indeed, 
that, as a sketch, it is singularly accurate in the 
larger part ; but perceiving that it is deficient in 
some points, and has unintentionally mis-stated me 
in one or two others, I am naturally anxious to place 
my opinions fully and correctly in this form before 
the public, in immediate reference to the attention 
called to them by Mr. Clifford. 

I feel it to be a great honour to have been so 
addressed by such a man. High-born all English 
history proves him : high-bred and high-minded it 
is superfluous, and would be presumptuous in me, to 
call him ; but I may indulge myself in thus publicly 
thanking him for the example which he has set me 
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in the tone and manner of carrying on a contro-^ 
versy. His reference to the scene and circumstances 
of our first intercourse^ seventeen years ago, is to 
me painfully interesting; and his allusion to his 
own personal and political situation is the more 
aifectingy because most manly. 

It is difficult for me to allude to his mention of 
myself individually ; but I can assure him^ that^ 
among several painftd circumstances which have 
attended my taking the line which^ on this subject, 
I have conscientiously, consistently, and firmly, 
though not, I trust, intemperately adopted, since I 
could form any opinion on any question of policy, 
I reckon as the chief, that it has not only divided 
me, on this point, from the large majority of those 
with whom I have been brought up, and has thus 
placed me very unwillingly in opposition to the 
judgment of many of my superiors, but has made 
me feel that I was opposing not the judgment only, 
but the very interests also of some, himself fore- 
most, whom, if I consulted my inclinations only, I 
should, from private regard and respect, most desire 
to conciliate and support. 

Ardently do I wish that the Cliffords, instead of 
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the guides whom the Roman Catholics have un- 
happily selected^ led them at this day. But the 
tnsh is now, alas ! so far as Ireland is concerned^ 
vain ; and I can only utter it with deep regret and 
unavailing forebodings. 

June Ay 1828. 



SPEECH 

ON THE 

THIRD READING OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 

RELIEF BILL, 

MAY 10, 1825. 



Mr. Speaker, 

A LARGE part of the debate which has 
taken place hitherto upon this great question has, 
on one side, proceeded on the assumption that 
there has been a considerable change in the prin- 
ciples and character of the Church of Rome ; a 
change so considerable as to justify the removal of 
all those securities against that Church, or at least 
of almost all those securities, with which the 
wisdom of a former age had surrounded the Pro- 
testant constitution of this country. I contend, on 
the contrary, that the Church of Rome is not 
merely unchanged, but unchangeable. — I contend, 
that the evidence on which a change is, m the 
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judgment of the honourable Member for the County 
of Armagh, (Mr. Brownlow) suflSciently proved, is, 
fai itself, and on other points, so little trust-worthy, 
as, at any rate, not to justify a great experiment on 
the Constitution. — I contend that this experiment, 
the object so long and so clamorously sought under 
the name of " Catholic Emancipation," is of little 
benefit to the great mass of those, in whose name 
and behalf it is urged.-^I contend, that those, the 
very few, to whom it would be beneficial, it would 
still leave dissatisfied and discontented. — I contend, 
that the claim so urged is not a right founded, 
either in abstract natural justice, or in specific con- 
vention. — I contend, lastly, that under these cir- 
cumstances, it is wiser and safer, in the choice of 
many ways full of difficulties, to keep to that path, 
which, though not without its difficulties, is still 
the path by which the country has advanced to her 
present greatness, and the people to the largest 
aggregate of individual happiness ever yet com- 
bined. 

The honourable member for the County of Ar- 
magh, and the Right honourable and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney-General for Ireland, (Mr. 
Plunkett) have (very conveniently, I admit, for 
their views of the subject) desired us to give them 
nothing of that old almanack— -history. The 
honourable Member for the County of Armagh 
desired that he might be met, not by old facts and 
old prejudices, but by new and contemporary evi- 
dence, and &ir reasoning. Though I deny the 



right (in argument on a question iavolving the 
probabilities of human conduct in future) to ex- 
punge from our consideration all that is past^ to 
deprive us of all the benefits which history might 
give us^ and to limit us to the observations of our 
own ephemeral existence^ yet I feel so confidently 
the strength of our position^ even on the ground 
which our adversaries have chosen for us, that I am 
willing to meet them there, and with their own 
weapons. I will, therefore, pledge myself, in my 
endeavour to prove the unchanged character of 
the Church of Rome, to use nothing but new and 
contemporary evidence, and all, I trust, without pre- 
judice. The evidence which I shall o£Per shall be 
as accessible as that on the table of this House, 
and more authoritative ; because, in great part, it 
shall be the evidence of the Papal See itself. 

I am willing, indeed, to admit, that, in many 
things, the Church of Rome has changed since the 
Reformation ; but in none has she changed, con- 
nected with her influence on the present question. 
I am willing to admit, that the physical power of 
the Church of Rome, over the bodies of men, is 
considerably less ; but I contend that she still exer- 
dses over, the conscience, and over the intelligence 
of men, a despotism as complete, and as dangerous 
(so far as her power extends) as she ever did. 

If I were asked to measure the progress of public 
opinion, and the state of the human mind in any 
country, I should refer, not so much to her laws, 
not so much to her institutions, as to her literature 
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•^-to that which represents man in every condition 
of his social and private life^ which models his cha- 
racter, and is itself modelled by it. Now by that 
test I am willing to try the Church of Rome. I 
will tell you, not what her literature is, but what it 
is not. Her tyranny over literature, her proscrip- 
tion at this day of all the great masters of the hu- 
man mind, can be paralleled only by the tyranny 
and the proscription which she exercised five cen- 
turies ago, over minds and bodies alike. 

The volume Which I hold in my hand, the Index 
L^ibrorum Prohibitorum, contains a list of the 
books which are at this time, in the Church of 
Rome, forbidden under the penalties of the Inqui- 
sition. It was printed at Rome in 1819; and I 
bought it there, in the College de Propaganda, in 
1821 \ The list was framed at different times: 
the best victims from every nation and in every age 
are selected to be sacrificed upon this altar : — the 
most distinguished men in science, the most learned, 
and the most pious, are alike and unsparingly de^ 
voted. 

When, however, I shall quote the names of ear- 
lier greatness proscribed in it, let me not be sup- 
posed to violate the pledge with which I began : 
for I make no charge against the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which cannot in the same words be applied to 
the nineteenth ; none against a Pius V. to which a 
Pius VIL did not actually and honestly expose him- 

' See Appendix, p. 62. 
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self. It is true that the authority which I quote 
had become almost obsolete during the last event- 
ful thirty years : the work itself was at any rate out 
of print ; but the Church of Rome, as she rose 
from the blow which, amid the struggles of those 
years, had almost stunned her, again, as if by in- 
stinct, directed her energies to the suppression of 
the literature, which, in her first vigour, she had 
forbidden. She revived indeed with the activity of 
youth, and made new efforts to crush the learning, 
and the genius, and the principles, which she 
feared : and, accordingly, Pius VII. even in his last 
days, added largely to the list of the books prohi- 
bited ; and republished the whole Index, with all 
the censures and condemnations which *Pius IV. and 
Pius v., two hundred and fifty years before, had 
pronounced against the literature, which at that 
time had been proscribed. 

The first work, to the exclusion of which I wish 
to call the attention of the House, is Bacon de 
Augmentis Scientiarum^; the next is Locke on 
the Human Understanding^; the next is Cud- 
worth's Intellectual System * ; all alike taken from 



' Baconus (Franciscus) de Verulamio. De dignitate et 
augmentis scientiaram. Donee corrigatur, Decret. 3 Apr. 
1669. Ind. p. 23. 

* Locke Mr. (Jean) Essay Pbilosophique concemant Ten- 
tendement humain, traduit de TAnglois par Pierre Goste. Brevi 
Clement. XII. 19 Junii, 1734. Ind. p. 186.— His Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity was prohibited three years afterwards. 

' Cud WORTH Radulphus.; Systemaintellectuale hujusUni- 
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the faithful every where, and given up to the In- 
quisition. Let me add a minor fact connected with 
the papal condemnation of Bacon's work: — the 
date of the publication of that work preceded the 
date of the decree against it about fifty years : — so 
little had the Church of Rome in that day risen to 
the level of the age, that fifty years had elapsed be- 
fore the name and the work of Bacon appear to 
have reached the Vatican. 

It is true that the best modern literature of the 
land of these great men is not as yet proscribed ; 
but may we not venture to believe, that, some fifty 
years hence, when some future Pius shall have 
heard, that, in the heretical coimtry of England, 
there had existed about this time two such men as 
Dugald Stewart and William Paley, their names 
will be added to those of Bacon, Locke, and Cud- 
worth ; and their works also will be condemned as 
fatal to the fidth of man ^ ? 

Much modem poetry is proscribed : but in this class 
I will only mention one example, the Paradise Lost 
of Milton ^ The reading of the book was interdicted, 

veni, seu de veris natune rerum originibus commentarii. Deer. 
13 Apr. 1739. Ind. p. 81. 

' The knowledge of Goldsmith's History of England has jiist 
travelled to Rome; and the work has accordingly been proscrib- 
ed. Donee corrigatur, by a Decree, 20 /an. 1823. — Index, Paris 
Edition, p. 75. 

* MiLTONus Joannes. II Paradiso perduto. Poema In-' 
glese, tradotto in nostra lingua da Paolo Rolli. Deer, 21 Jan. 
1732.— Ind. p. 207. 
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nearly a hundred years ago indeed ; but the prohi* 
bition was. renewed in 1819. Is not this enough 
to prove that the character of the Church of Rome 
is not so open to a beneficial change^ as some of 
Hiy honourable friends are willing to hope^ and 
believe it to be ? 

Many historians are, of course, either from their 
names^ or from their religion, or from their wiant of 
religion^ proscribed: here at leasts therefore^ Bur- 
net ^ and Gibbon ' might be expected to meet ; but 
other names, not so obnoxious on either ground, 
Guicciardini ' and Thuanus *, Robertson * and Sis- 
mondi ^ share their fate. 

Am I interrupted by the assertion, that these 
anathemas^ though not obsolete in date, are obso- 
lete in fact ? and restrain no one from reading any 



' Burnet Gilbert. Histoire des dernieres Reyolutions 
d'Angleten^ ; avee un recit preliminaire des principaux evene- 
mens sous Jacques I., Charles I., et Cromwell. Deer. 21 
Jan. 1732.— Ind. p. 44. 

' Storia della decadenza e della rovina delF Imperio Romano, 
dair originale Inglese del Signor Gibbon trasportata in Idi- 
oma Francese dal Signor le Clerc di Septecb^nes* Traduzione 
Italiana. Deer. 26 Sept. 1783.— Ind. p. 301. 

» Deer. 4 Febr. 1627.— Ind. p. 135. 

* Thuanus Jacobus Augustus. Historiarum sui temporis 
libri cxzxviii ab anno 1543, ad annum 1607. Deer. 9 Nov* 
1609, et 10 Mail 1757.— Ind. p. 311. 

' Robertson. L'Histoire du Regne de TEmpereur Charles 
Quint, par M. Robertson. Deer. 31 Jan. 1777. — Ind. p. 269. 

' SisMONDi. Histoire des Republiques Italiennes du moyen 
age. Deer. 22 Dec. 1817.— Ind. p. 292. 
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om of the books prohibited ? that they are as in- 
effectual against literature as the King's Proclama- 
tion against vice and immorality is against stealing 
and drunkenness ? Let those who make this ob- 
jection compare^ not the booksellers on the Quai 
Voltaire in Paris, with their brethren in our Pater- 
noster-row ; but the booksellers in Rome, or in Ma- 
drid, in countries really under the Priesthood, with 
those in our own free and favoured country. Let 
them see whether they can with any ease procure 
the interdicted volum'es. Let them at any rate 
consider, whether, even if the books should be pro- 
cureable, they do not, when procured against the 
will and anathemas of the Church, expose a tender 
conscience at least to the guilt of heresy, if not to 
the punishment of excommunication ? The words 
of the condemnation are, in truth, as clear to this 
effect as they are authoritative : in respect to the 
works of heretics prohibited by the Church, if any 
one either reads them, or keeps them, he is sub- 
jected ipso facto to the penalty of excommunica- 
tion *, though that penalty may not be enforced : — 
in respect to other works prohibited, the purchaser 
is not entitled to receive absolution without first 

* Quod si quis libros Haereticorum vel cujusvis auctoris 
scripta ob heeresim, vel ob falsi dogmatis suspicionem damnata 
atque prohibita, legerit, zive habueritf statim in excommunica- 
tionis seQtentiam incurrat. Qui vero libros alio nomine inter- 
dictos legerit aut habuerit, preeter peccati mortalis reatum, quo 
afficitur, judicio Episcoporum sever^ puniatur. Reg. x. Ind. 
Trid. Index, p. xiv. It may be added that the Neapolitan In- 

2 
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surrendering them to the Priest \ Whatever may 
be upon others the eflPect of this system^ promiul- 
gated by a Church which claims to be infallible^ 
and which, in the judgment of its true members^ is 
always held to be infallible^ it is certain^ that^ to 
the unhardened conscience of a Roman Catholic ^ 
the sweeping prohibitions of this Index must be a 
snare : the strong and the bad may break through 
the web, but the feeble and the good will be caught 
and perish in it. 

That the governing Powers in that Church in- 
tend to act upon it, so far as they can, is proved by 
the very fact of the official republication of the 
Index at this day at Rome, and its reprint at Paris. 
In the present state of the world, this act is itself, 
I repeat it, a test of the spirit of the Church of 

dex of the Libri corrigendi is included in a work expressly on 
the subject of confession, and is '* given for the professed pur- 
pose of assisting the Confessor in his inquiries.'' Mendham, 
p. 136. See in p. 61, the title of that work " Enchiridion 
ecclesiasticum, sive preparatio pertinens ad sacramentum poeni- 
tentiasy &c." 

' See this with respect to Bibles. Reg. IV. Ind. Trid. see 
postea. p. 34. 

' Let it not be forgotten that even Sir Thomas More felt it 
necessary to ask a licence from Cuthbert Tonstal, Bp. of Lon- 
don, for reading certain heretical works. Burnet's Hist, of the 
Reformation, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 12, 13. where the license is given at 
length. See Mendham's Indexes, p. 78. The Pope frequently 
motu propria recalls these licences : So Urban VIII. : Revo- 
camus, cassamuSf irritamus, et anuUamuSyacpro viribus penitus 
evacuamus, et pro revocatis, &c, Mendham, p. 92. See also 
p. 78 for Paul V. 
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Rome ; and not merely of her unchangeable spirit, 
but of her ceaseless vigilance and of her scrutiniz- 
ing jealousy, a vigilance and a jealousy exercised 
alike upon all subjects, sacred and profane, in re- 
spect to which any freedom of inquiry has been or 
can be indulged \ ^ 

Among those subjects, (to return to the proof of 
my charge) the House could scarcely have sup- 
posed that the most abstract of the sciences could 
have been included : but the evidence is before you. 
Nothing can be more impartial than the prohibition 
even of the mathematics of astronomy. The Church 
of Rome has proscribed Copernicus, both in his own 
work ' and in Kepler's Epitome * ; but to make all 
things even, she has proscribed Descartes also *, and 
more than one of his commentators ^ Will the 
House believe it possible that the celebrated sen- 

' In Aug. 1826, 1 saw in the library of a convent the Paris 
reprint of this Index, with an extra title-page implying that it 
was a volume of a series published by the Congregation. 

* CoPERKicus (Nicolaus) De Revolutionibus orbium coe- 
lestium libri vi. nisi fuerint correcti juxta emendationem editam 
anno 1620. Deer. 15 Maii 1620. Ind. p. 77. 

' Kepplerus Joannes. Epitome Astronomies Copemicanse, 
Deer. 10 Maii 1619. Ind. p. 163. 

* Des Cartes, Renatus. Opera Philosophica. Donee corri- 
gantur. Deer. 20 Novemb. 1663. Ind. p. 52. 

^ La Grand Antonius. Institutio Philosophise secundum 
principia Renati Descartes. Deer. 15 Jan. 1714. 

La Grand. Apologia pro Renato Descartes contra Sa- 
muelem Parkerum. Deer. 21 Jan. 1721. Schwelingius 
Joannes Ebarhardus Exercitationes Cathedrariae in Petri 

1 



tence against Galileo \ a sentence immortalised by 
the execration of science in every country where 

Banielis Huetii censuram Philosophise Cartesians, Deer. 15. 
Jan. 1714. Ind. p. 286. It is probable that these refer to the 
metaphysical works only of Descartes. 

' Galilei Galileo. Dialogo sopra i due massimi Sis- 
temi del Mondo, Tolemaico e Copernicano. Decret. 23 Augusti, 
1634. Ind. p. 124. In reference to the Newspaper Reports of 
this Speech, my attention was called by a controversialist in 
«* The Catholic Miscellany '* for 1825, to " Bergier, Diet. Theol. 
art. Galilee : Feller's Diet. Biograph. Art. Copernic: where it is 
shewn that the Roman Inquisition condemned Galileo, not for 
maintaining the system of the earth's rotation, but for founding 
that system on the divine authority of Scripture.'' — Even if this 
were accurate in the case of Galileo, it cannot apply to the case of 
Copernicus : it cannot apply to the famous apology of the Jesuit 
Editors of Newton cited in the next note ; but it does not apply 
even to the case immediately quoted : the act of the late Pope 
including the works of Galileo among the prohibited books is 
unqualified, and leaves no reason to believe that the original cen- 
sure was less extensive. If nothing more, indeed, were known of 
the mind of Galileo than the celebrated exclamation *' JE.pur si 
move,** which burst from him the moment after he had made his 
recantation, it would be sufficient to prove that it was the doctrine 
and not the authority for it, which he had been required to re* 
tract ; that it was the theory of the earth's motion, and not the 
foundation of that theory, the fact and not the quotation, which 
the Inquisition compelled him to renounce ; and which the 
Church of Rome by her highest authority (such is the curse on 
herself of her own claim of infallibility) at this day continues to 
reject and proscribe. — (The authorities which I have consulted 
are Morery. — the Diction. Biograph. Paris. — Chalmers. Biogr. 
Diet— Brucker.Hist.Phil.v,634.--Enfield. Hist. Philos.ii. 605.) 
— We are sometimes taunted with an ungenerous and needless 
severity, in requiring the Church of Rome specifically and formally 

B 



tke mind is free, should be renewed and repub^ 
lished in 1819 ? Yet of this fact I hold the proof 
in my hand in the Volume of the Index which I 
have quoted^ The work of Algarotti on the 
Newtonian system ^ and Fontenelle*s plurality of 

to renounce positions which, though once held, she has long since 
practically, though silently, abandoned; we are told *^ that we 
ought not to expect, certainly not to require, that any great 
body of men will publicly retract an error, the inheritance of 
centuries, and thereby condemn themselves and all their prede- 
cessors ; it is sufficient, that, in fact and in truth, the existing 
generation have abandoned the obnoxious doctrines : the last 
sacrifice which men will make is that of their self-love, which 
this humiliating and compulsory, this useless and almost mis- 
<:hievous declaration will wound publicly. It is too much to re- 
quire the Pope formally to renounce the deposing power, for 
instance, or to retract the censures of his Church against the 
great names of science and literature. It is enough that he no 
longer attempts to exercise that deposing power, or to bum in 
Paris or in London the works of Montesquieu or Locke." — Ad- 
mitting for the sake of argument that it is so ; — we may still ask, 
•why does the Pope republish and renew the censures of his prede- 
cessors against all those who limit the Papal power ? Why does 
he collect and reprint all their decrees against the learning of 
every past age ? Why, at least, if he cannot retract those de- 
crees, openly and authoritatively, does he not suffer the names 
of Galileo and Bacon to drop quietly out of the list of books, 
which, at this day, he himself consigns to the Inquisition ? 

' Deer. 13 Apr. 1739. Ind. p. 216. Jt is very true, that 
the best edition of the works of Newton was published by two 
Ex-Jesuits ;— but what prostration of mind does the Church of 
Rome require, when it can obtain from two such men, as Le 
Seur and Jacquier, such an apology for their Newtonianism, as 
the following:—-'' P. P. Le Seur et Jacquier Declaratio. New- 
tonus in hoc tertio Libro telluris motse hypoth^sim assumit. 

4 
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worlds S sufier the same condemnation ; so that every 
modification of science, in other words, every effort 
of free inquiry *, every attempt to disengage the 

Atitoris propositiones aliter explicari non poterant, nisi eidem 
qtioque facti bypothesi. Hinc alienam coacU sumus gerere 
persouanu Cseteram latis a summis Pontificibus contr^ tel- 
luris motum Decretis nos obsequi proBtemur." — Tom. iii. 
Oenev. 1742. 

' Deer. 1 Dec. 1687. Ind. p. 101. Another of the books 
prohibited is the following — Le Monde dans la Lune, divis^ en 
deux livreSy le premier prouvant que la Lune pent etre un 
Mond^ : ]a seconde que la terre peut etre un Pianette, de la 
traduction du Sr. de la Montague. Deer. 12 Martii, 1703. 
Ind. p. 119. Another is the following : " Foscarini, Paolo An- 
tonio. Lettera sopra I'opinione de Pittagorici e del Copernico 
della mobilita della Terra, h stabilita del Sole." Deer. 5 Martii, 
1616. Ind. p. 120. 

' This opposition to inquiry becomes ludicrouis when applied 
to a subject of such apparent indifference as that which appears 
to be the question at issue between the two following works, (on 
the real Rubicon) each of which is impartially prohibited, 
** donee corrigatur." Vincentius Civis Ccesenas. De Ru- 
bicone antiquo, Dissertatio adversus Ariminenses Scriptores. 
Ind. p. 325. — ^ViLL AN I us. Jacobus. Ariminensis Rubicon in 
Ceesenam Claramontii. Ind. p. 324. — That the Contrat social. 
of Rousseau should be consigned by the Pope to the Inquisi- 
tion is not so surprising as that two answers to it should be con- 
demned along with it. The entries are as follows : — 1. Rous- 
seau (J. J.) Du contrat social, ou prineipes du droit politique. 
Deer. 16 Junii, 1766. Ind. p. 272.-2. Bauclair (P. L.) 
Qito^en.du monde. Anti-contrat social, dans lequel on refute 
d'une maniere claire^ utile, et agreable les prineipes poses dans 
le contrat social de J. J. Rousseau, Citoyen de Geneve. Deer, 
16 Junii, 1766. Ind. p. 27;— 3. Offrande aux autels et k la 
P.atrie, contenant Defense da Chriatianinne, ou refutation .do 

b2 
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mind from the trammels of authority, is alike and 
universally consigned to the Inquisition. 

I venture to think that a good library in almost 
every class of literature might be formed out of the 
books, which the Church of Rome in this " Index" 
prohibits. Let me not be misunderstood ; I am very 
far from defending all the works which are prohi- 
bited by the Church of Rome : upon this question 
it is not necessary to enter here. I admit that 
there are tares which she by her Index roots out. 
I complain only that she plucks up the wheat still 
more vigorously, and far more extensively ; and that 
the spirit of her interference is hostile alike to free- 
dom, to knowledge, and to religion. Have I not 
already produced sufficient proofs of my charge? 
am I not already justified in saying, when I look 
back upon her control of general literature and 
of science, (a control claimed and maintained at 
this very day), that the Church of Rome remains 
unchanged, the unchangeable enemy to the pro- 
gress of the human mind ? Every other institution 
is advancing with sails set and banners streaming, 
on the high yet still rising tide of improvement : 
the Church of Rome alone remains fixed, and 
bound to the bottom of the stream by a chain which 
can neither be lengthened nor removed. 

After this, the House will not be surprised to 
find that the Church of Rome is singularly jealous 
of ecclesiastical history. It is, indeed, a subject 

Chapitre. viii. du contmt social, &c. par M. Anton. Jaq. 
KoufJTAN. Deer. 14 Maii, 1779. Ind» p. 223. 
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which that Church may well feel to be pre-emi* 
nently dangerous. . Not only is an account of a 
Protestant Synod proscribed * ; but the Histories of 
the Council of Trent by two Roman Catholics, 
Fra. Paolo % and Dupin ^ and an account of, I 
believe, the latest synod in the Church of Rome, 
that of Pistoia * under Scipio Ricci, its Bishop, 
who wished to reform its abuses, are alike con- 
demned. Even the very epitaph of Fra. Paolo, 
whether copied in MS. or in print, is prohi- 
bited ^ ; and so is a justification of him printed 150 
years after his death ^ Any thing relating to John 

* Synod of Dort. Deer. 22 Octobris, 1619, et 16 Martii, 
1621. In'd. p. 95, and p. 160. See, again, Halesius, Historia 
Concilii Dordraceni. Deer. 11 Sept. 1750. Ind. p. 137. 

» Fra. Paolo. Deer. 22. Novemb. 1619. Ind. p. 293. 
Courayer's translation is condemned, Brevi Clement XII. 
26 Januarii, 1740. Ind. p. 79. 

* Dupin. Histoire du Concile de Trente. Deer. 4 Decemb. 
1725. Ind. p. 97. 

* Atti e Decreti del Concilio Diocesane di Pistoia del anno 
1786. In Pistoia par atto Bracali Stampatore Vescovile. 
Buila : " auctorem FideH' SS. D.N. Pii Papce Sexti, 28 Augusti, 
1794. Ind. p. 19. See also Deer. 10 Julii, 1797. Ind. p. 10. 
et Deer. 30 Sept. 1817. Ind. p. 267; and Deer. 31 Martii, 
1788. Ind. p. 73. 

' Epitaphium factum sepulchro Fr. Paali Servitse, incipiens 
— '' Paulus Venetus Servitarum Ordinis Theologus, ita prudens, 
integer, sapiens," &c. Tarn impressum quam manuscriptum. 
Deer. 3 Julii, 1623. Ind. p. 104. 

* Nave Giusto. Fra Paolo Sarpi Justificato. Deer. 1 1 Martii, 
1754. Ind. p. 252. See also another work on the same sub- 
ject by Griselini. Deer. 1 Fisbr. 1762* Ind. p. 133. See again 
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Huss and Jerome of Prague is forbidden'. Ml 
Jalisenists are of course given up ; but even a Jesuit, 
one of the most learned of his order, is not spared 
when he attempts to relate the history of a con- 
clave \ 

There is one inference from these prohibitions 
which I think is peculiarly worthy of the recollec- 
tion of the House. The Church of Rome, which, 
with an eye so microscopic and a hand so firm, and 
a voice so .peremptory, has discovered, seized, and 
prohibited so much, has thereby virtually sanctioned 
what she has not condemned, in respect at any rate 
to the works of her own Communion published 
under her own immediate domination. The writ- 
ings, therefore, even of individuals, when so pub- 
lished in Roman Catholic countries, and above all in 
the Papal States, become the standard of the Papal 
doctrine : they are no longer private e£Pusions, for 
which the authors only, and not the Papal See, ought 
to be held responsible ; they are, and will remain, 
authentic expositions of the claims and principles of 
the Church of Rome, until that Church, which has 
hitherto thought nothing either too minute for her 
jealousy, or too vast for her grasp, shall formally de- 
Justification de Fra-Paolo Sarpi Paris, 1811. Deer. 22 Dec. 
1817. Index, p. 161. See again, Romano Damiano Apologia. 
Ind. p. 271. 

' 1 CI. Ind. Trid. 

^ Papebrochius (Daniel.) Conatus Chronico-Historicus ad 
Catalogum Romanorum Po'ntificum. Pars I. et II. Non per* 
mittitur nisi expunctis Uistoriis Conclavium pro Electione 
Romanorum Pontificum. Deer. 22 Decemb. 1700, et 13 Juniii 
1757. Ind. p. 232. 
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noimce them. It would be unjust to apply this prin« 
ciple to the publications of a free State and a free 
Church like our own ; and to take the doctrines of 
our own Establishment from any other standard than 
its own authorised formularies : but, surely, it is not 
inconsistent with fair argument, more particularly 
in respect to the imperial claims of the Church of 
Rome, to maintain, that, whilst having the like ju- 
risdiction over those who extend and those who nar^ 
row her powers, she has condemned every work in 
defence of the liberties of the Gallican Church S she 
must, by parity of reason and necessary consequence^ 
be held to sanction and uphold all the works in sup- 
port of her own ultramontane principles \ I in- 

' It would be quite superfluous to quote proofs of the hos- 
tility of the See of Rome to the liberties of the Gallican Church : 
but it appears that the Church in Austria also had claimed 
something like freedom ; and the Pope, therefore, condemned 
the Austrian advocate in every version, and edition, of his work. 
Enchiridion Juris Ecclesiastici Austriaci edidit idiomate Ger-; 
manico, dein Latinitate donavit, multisque additamentis locu-^ 
pletavit Georgius Rechberger I. B. Cancellarius Episcopalis 
Ucensis. Omnes Editiones et Versianes, Tom. i. ii. Deer. 17 
Januar. 1820. Index. Paris Edit. p. 109. It is curious, indeed, . 
that almost all the works quoted by the Committee of the House 
of Commons (1816) to prove the independence de jure et de 
faeio of different continental Churches as against the See of 
Rome, are denounced by successive Popes as destitute of all 
authority. — See. App. p. 158-9. 

* This is not left to a mere silent inference : the faculty of 
Divinity censures a work : the Pope condemns that censure: 
is it not an almost necessary consequence that he must be held 
to approve the original work ? See '^ Ceasura sacrae Facultatis 
Tfaeologsa Parisiensis in librum cut titulus. La Defense de 
I'Autorite de N. S. P. Ic Pape, de nos seigneurs les Cardinaux, 
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deed would hold that in all other matters the Church 
of Rome is as much bound by the Council of Late-* 
ran as by the Council of Trent ; that a claim to 
depose kings, promulgated by one Pope and one 
Council, and not renounced and reprobated by a sub- 
sequent Pope and a subsequent Council, is, in the 
history of an infallible Church, a claim which may 
sleep but is not dead, and which the blast of war 
might any day rouse again. But upon this subject 
I will not here enter : it is enough for me in passing 
to allude to it : and to add, that the Church of 
Rome, which in its vigilance for the truth prohibits 

les Archev^ues, et Ev^ues, par Jacques de Vemant.'* — 1665. 
(Index, p. 59.) Among the works condemned by the last 
Pope is the following (Index, p. 209.) Delia monarchia 
universale de Papi, From its motto *^ Respondit Jesus / 
regnum meum non est de hoc mundOy* it is sufficiently clear 
why it has been placed in the Index. *' It appears to me " 
(says the Rev. Mortimer 0*SuIlivan) " a very remarkable fact^ 
that the books which directly deny the Pope's Supremacy, 
are, some of them, (when I say some, I am to observe that 
my means of obtaining knowledge are very limited, and perhaps 
other persons who have more opportunities of consulting 
books, can say a great many) are expressly pronounced to 
be heretical by this congregation of the Index ; and that the 
works of Bellarmine, the works of Suarez, and the works of other 
Jesuits, who in direct terms state that the Pope has a depoising 
power, are not so forbidden or condemned. And, when I find 
one class of books condemned by the congregation of the Index, 
find the other class not condemned, the partiality appears to me 
to furnish a strong presumption, that the tendency of the Church 
of Rome is at least to encourage the one belief, and to discoun- 
tenance the other." — Evidence of the ReV. M. O'Sullivan before 
the Committee of the House of Commons. 1825. p. 472. — See 
App. p. 171. 
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the circulatioli of one Speech on Ecclesiastical sif- 
fairs in the French Chamber of Peers^ must be held 
to approve the answers to it: that the Church 
M^hich condemns Lanjiiinais \ must admit and adopt 
as her defenders^ the Count de Maitre^ the Abbe 
de la Mennais ^ and the wildest apostolics who in 
any country may start forth in her cause. 

I return, however, to my argument ; to shew, how 
uniformly the Church of Rome prohibits, wherever 
she has power, the exercise of any freedom of reli- 
gious thought and inquiry in literature ; and this 
sometimes even in the case of writers whom gene- 
rally she claims, though often without much reason, 
as her own. Thug the Homilies of St. Chrysos- 
tom ^ and the Epistles of St. Ignatius ^ and all 
the. works of Erasmus in which he treats of reli- 
gion *, are equally with the works of Protestants 
proscribed. It is not surprising, then, that the 
Alciphron of Berkley •, and the Phileleutherus Lip- 

' Appreciation du projet de Loi relatif aux Trois Concordats, 
par I. Lanjuinais (Cte. de Lanjuinais, Pair de France.) Paris, 
1817. Deer. 22 Martii, 1819. Ind. p. 15. The Abbe de 
Pradt's Work on the Four Concordats was condemned, 27 Nov. 
1820. Index. Paris Edit. p. 77. 

• * « UEsprit de Protestantisme (is, says the Abb6 de la Men- 
nais,) incompatible avec I'existence de la veritable royaute.'' 
De la religion. 1825, p. 21. 

• Ed. Paris. 1682, Deer. 27 Maii, 16S7. Ind. p. 146. 

• EpistolsB GenuinsB S. Ignatii Martyris. Edit. Isa. Vossii. 
Deer. 2 Julii, 1686. Ind. pr.* 329. 

• Erasmi Opera in quibus de Religione tractat, donee expnf- 
gentur. Ind. Trid. Ind. p. 105. 

• Deer. 22 Maii, 1745. Ind. p. 6. 



i^iensis of Bentley ^ are giyen up to Hie Inquisitioii 
with the works which they refute; with Woolstou* 
and Toland^ and with other infidel writers from 
Lord Herhert of Cherhury*, down to Helvetius* 
and Diderot ^ As to English works^ indeed^ which 
are in any way connected with religion^ the sentence 
of the Index is very sweeping : — our Liturgy ' and 
our Reformers are^ of course^ among the first who 
suffer; Latimer and Ridley^ Jewell and Parker, 
" the Pseudo-Archbishop of Canterbury/' as he is 
called ®. They are followed by almost every great 
name in the Church of England ; by Beveridge ' 
and Bull ^ by Pearson " and Boyle '\ by Sherlock '• 
and by Tillotson, who is called simply *' Mr. Jean 

' Deer. 28 Julii, 1742. Ind. p. 171. 
' Deer. 16 Martii, 1767. Ind. p. 336. 

• Deer. 4 Decemb. 1725. Ind. p. 312. 

• De Veritate. Deer. 23 August!, 1634. De Religione Gen* 
tiiiuin, Deer. 4 Martii, 1709. Ind. p. 141. 

• Deer. 29 Aug. 1774. Ind. p. 147. 

• Deer. 2 Julii, 1804. Ind. p. 150. 

^ Deer. 15 Maii, 1714. Ind. p. 184. 

' See all their names in 1 CI. App. Ind. Trid. " Parkerus* 
(Mattheeus), Pseudo-Archiepiscopus Cantuarensis." Ind. p.232« 
*< Pilkintonus (Jacobus), Pseudo-Episcopus Dunelmensis.'' Ind. 
p. 241. *' Sandys (Edwinus), Pseudo-Episcopus Wigomiensn." 
Ind. p* 278. Cranmer, Grindall, &c. 

• Deer. 22 Junii, 1676. Ind. p. 32. 

'* Bullus, Georgius. Opera omnia, donee corrigantur. D«cr. 
13 April, 1739, et 13 Junii, 1757. Ind. p. 44. 
?' Deer. 4 Martii, 1709. Ind. p. 234. 
^ Deer. 22 Decemb. 1700. Ind. p. 39. 
•• Deer. 14 Jan. 1737. Ind. p. 291. 
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TUlqtson V These, hovfevtt, as Protestaats wril- 
ing upon religion, might expect this treatment ; but 
Protestants who write on other and very different 
subjects, Sahnasius % and Yossius ^ and Scaliger , 
even Orotius, de Jure BeUi et Pacis ^ and Puffen- 
dorf ^ can claim no exemption : nay even the Jew, 
Maimonides ^ and the Jew, Menasseh ben Israel, 
are included in the prohibition ; tu)r in the judg^ 
ment of the Pope can the Koran ^ be left in the 

' TillotsoDy Mr. (Jean^) Sermons sur diverses matieres impor- 
tantes traduits de TAnglois, par Jean Barbeyrai, torn. i. ii. iii. 
iv. and r. Deer. 2 Sept. 1727, ct 12Aprflis, 1739. Ind. p. 312. 

* Salmasius, Claudius^ Opera. Deer. 18 Decemb. 1646. 
Ind. p. 276. 

' Vossius, (Ger. Jo.), by different Decrees, from 1654 to 
1686. 
Vossius, (Isaacus), by Deer. 2 Jul. 1686. Ind. p. 329. 

* Scaliger, (Jos.), De Emendatione Temporum, donee corri« 
gatur. App. Ind. Trid. 

Scaliger, (Jul. Cses.) Commentarii et Animadv. in libros de 
causis Plantarum Theophrasti, donee corrigantur. App. Ind.. 
Trid. Ind. p. 282. 

* Donee corrigatur. Deer. 4 Feb. 1627. Ind. p. 134. 

* De Jure Naturae et Gentium. Deer. 15 Jan. 1714. De 
Officio Hominis et Civis, cum Notis Variorum. Et etiam sine 
Notis. Deer. 2 Martii 1752. Ind. p. 249. 

^ De Idololatrift Liber, cum Interpretatione LaUn&, et Notis 
Dionysii Vossii. Deer. 7 Febr. 1718. Ind. p. 191. So also 
the work of the Jew, Menasseh ben Israel, de Resurrecttone. 
Deer. 3 Aug. 1666. Ind. p. 204. 

' The eighth of the Reglas genetaUSf in the Spanish Index 
bf 1683, forbids even confutations of the Korsm in the mlgar 
tongue. Mendham, p. 57. 
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Christian worlds without a jrisk of its making con- 
Yerts*. 

The political use to which^ in relation to the 
measure before you^ the names of some great men 
-in the Church of Rome have been applied^ justifies 
,me in calling the more immediate attention of the 
.House to the treatment which they have experienced 
•from the Church which they are held to represent. 
• The House will be prepared to hear, among 
the first of these, the name of Fenelon. Alive, 
he was condemned and persecuted : to this day 
one of his most devotional works, as I believe it 
to be *, is placed in the same Index of '^ abomi- 
nations" from which I have made the preceding 
selections. Surely, my Hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. North) the Member for Plympton, in a speech 
on a former occasion, to which I listened with less 
•delight than usual to any thing from him, because 
I could not agree in his conclusions, claimed too 
much for the Church of Rome, when he described 
it (I use the substance, if not the words of the 

I « In vulgari autexn lingua non babeatur^ nisi ex concessione 
Inquisitonun." App. Ind. Trid. Ind. p. 190. 

' Explication des Maximes des Saints sur la vie interieure. 
Brevi Innocentii XII. 12 Martii 1699. Ind. p. 276. 

One of the best and most influential of uninspired writings 
appears to be condemned in the same manner, though it is pro- 
bable that it may be the edition only, and not the work which is 
prohibited ; the entire entry b as follows : 

** De Christo imitando, contemnendisque mundi vanitatibus, 
authore Thoma Kempisio, libri quatuor, mterprete SebastiauQ 
Castellione.*' Deer. 4 Dec. 1725. Ind. p. 53. 
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speech of my Hon. and learned Friend), a& the re^ 
ligion of Fenelon. Another Hon. and learned 
Friend of mine, now no longer a Member of this 
House, in a splendid passage, which I weU remem- 
ber^ enumerated the great divines of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and referred to the solemn and 
sidntly morality of Nicole, the severe and intellec- 
tual faith of Pascal, the devout and affectionate 
religion of Fenelon, and asked„ whether the Church 
which these men represented, could be fairly an 
object of the aversion with which we regard it ? I 
answer, whatever the Church may be which these 
men represent, it is not the Church of Rome. The 
Church of Rome will have none of them. It '* pro- 
scrib'd them living, and condemned them dead/* 
Of Fenelon, I have already quoted the proscrip- 
tion : Pascal, also, in his two celebrated works 
(one, indeed, the " Pensees,'* on account of the 
notes of Voltaire which accompanied it) is con- 
demned in the same " Index :" and Dr. Doyle, in 
a letter which was published last year in Dublin, as: 
distinctly renounces another of the very best of the 
Roman Catholic Divines. His Correspondent, in 
relation to a comprehensive scheme for uniting 
the Churches of England and of Rome, had re- 
ferred to the names of Pascal and Quesnel '. He 
answers, *' the very mention of Baius and 
Quesnel would cause every Catholic to revolt from 

* Letters on the Re-union of the Churches. Dublin^ 1824,^ 
p. 13. 
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yi^VL ; and I myself would rather undertalse fo re- 
coBcile a Church of England man to Rome^ than 
attempt to render Quemel or Baius acceptable/ so 
odious are these names to us." — " The opinions of 
Baius or Quesnel should never be mentioned^ if you 
wish to conciliate the Roman Catholics ^ :*" — and 
yet it is by these names^ the names of Fenelon^ Pas- 
cal, and Quesnel^ that the Church of Rome is 
moat advantageously known in this country ; it is 
by these names that it is alleged^ by her Protestant 
friends^ that she is represented : and it is in the 
meekness and piety of these men — so renounced by 
that communion, not merely in their own times, but 
even in the present day, — that we are told to see 
the spirit and temper of the very Church w^ich 
disowned and abandoned them. 

Even after all which I have already adduced, (to 
prove that the reigning spirit of the Church of 
Rome is as hostile as ever to the freedom and in- 
telligence of mankind), the House will still be 
scarcely prepared to believe, that the Bible itself* 

' Letters on the Re-union of the Churches, p. 24. 

' Let it be remembered that the principle upon which the 
Church of Rome proceeds in her Index is thus stated by one 
of her communion * (in a passage translated and published in 
the French edition) '* savoir; d'examiner et de prohiber des 
Hvres infatnes :" and the frontispiece to the original and Ro- 
man edition of the Index represents the Ephesians burning 
before the Apostles the works which those Apostles had con- 
demned. 

* L*Abb^ Toti. Del Sommo Pontifioe e della Coite Ronuiiuu Venice, 1800. 
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is at this rery day conflSgoed by the profane touch 
of that Church to the same condemnation^ in ivhich 
isome of the best human works (I am willing to 
admit some very bad works also) are already by 
her sentence intermingled and engulphed. The 
House will observe, that one of the Rules pro- 
mulgated by the Council of Trent, begins with the 
preamble : *' Since it is manifest by experience, 
that if the Holy Bible in the vulgar tongue be 
every where indiscriminately permitted, more evil 
than good will thence arise, in consequence of the 
rashness of men,'' — the House will also observe, 
that the same rule (proceeding in consequence to 
provide, that for the reading of the Bible a license 
be granted by certain authorities) closes thus : '' He 
who, without such license, shall presume to read or 
to possess the Bible, cannot, unless he shall first 
give it up to the ordinary, receive absolution of his 
sins." If I had been compelled to look for this 
rule in a contemporary work of the Council of 
Trent, I should not here have referred to it : I wiU 
have no more of history than the Honourable Gen- 
tlemen who are so averse to it, and so much in 
favour of the claims of the present Roman Catho- 
Ucs, are pleased to allow me ; but this is not his- 
tory : it is the journal of to-day : it is re-printed, 
re-enacted, re-enforced by the Papal See in 1819. 

But I may be told, in reference to this distrust 
of Scripture, as in reference to many other charges 
against the Church of Rome, that it is not fair to 
argue, that because, in compliment to her own in- 
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lallibility, she reprints in the present century the 
anathemas thundered by the Papal See in the six- 
teenth century, she really believes in their validity, 
or in her right to enforce them : — '* You must not 
expect/' I am to be told, " that a Church, which has 
once claimed to be infallible, can ever admit totidem 
verbis, that she has erred : you must make allow- 
ances ; you must be candid ; you must take the 
opinions, the spirit of the Church of Rome, not 
from her mere diplomatic recognition to-day of the 
decrees of the Council of Trent, (a recognition 
which is formal and technical only, and inopera- 
tive,) but from her own recent conduct in these 
matters : you will find how much she has softened all 
thes^ rigours, how entirely she has relaxed these 
restrictions, how diflFerent the Church of Rome now 
is from the Church of Rome three or four centuries 
ago/* — Be it so : I will look, then, not to the mere 
republication of the Regula, which, so republished, 
I thought I might have quoted as an act of the pre-r 
sent day, but to some subsequent modification of 
it : — let it then be observed, that the Regula in 
question conveyed to certain authorities the faculty 
of granting a license to read any versions of the 
Scriptures. How stands the matter now ? To the 
eye of Clement VIII. this meaning conveyed to sub- 
ordinate functionaries too dangerous a trust ^ : the 

« 

' " Howbeit/' say the translators of the Bible to King James, 
in their pfieface, 1611, "it seems too much to Clement the 
Eighth, that there should be any license granted to have thenr 
in the vulgar tongue ; and therefore he overruleth and frustrate 
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trust was therefore practically withdrawn hy his 
mode of interpreting the rule. This, however, is 
of less conseq^uence since the original &culty was by 
Benedict XIV. restored in 1757, with this saving 
cla^se, that the versions, the reading of which waa 
to be licensed, should have been approved by the 
Holy See ; and, accordingly, the Italian translation 
of the New Testament, made by Martini, Archbishop 
of Florence, was not only approved at the time hy 
Pope Pius VI. but actually came forth with a re- 
commendatory letter from him ; a letter which has 
very frequently since been reprinted by Protestants.' 
But how soon was this gleam overcast ; how little 
has the day risen ; how much darker rather has it 
not become i for not only at this time are all the 
versions of the Scriptures, published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, in any and every spoken 
language, prohibited, (this indeed is consistent with 
the clause to which I have referred, for those ver- 
sions at least never had the required sanction), but 
in one of the latest additions to that Index, a single 
sheet printed in 1820, and containing the works 
prohibited since the publication of the volume in 
1819, are two editions of that very translation of 
the New Testament, by Martini, both printed in 
Italy, both having the identical letter of Pius VI. 



€th the grant of Pius the Fourth. So much are they afraid of 
the light of Scripture, that they will not trust the people with 
it : no, not as it is set forth by their own sworn men ; no, not 
with the licence of their own Bishops and Inquisitors." 

C 
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prefixed ; and neither of theni stated to have a single 
heretical note or addition. The prohibitory clause 
is as follows : — the Pope having recited the con- 
demnation ^ of the Italian editions of the New Tes- 
tament in question^ of an English impression of the 
same translation, and of seven other works, one on 
Medical Jurisprudence, one on Physiology, pro- 
ceeds : — " Therefore let no one, of any rank or con- 
dition whatsoever, read or possess the said works ; 

* The condemnation so recited is as follows : Decretum 
Feria 11. Die 17 Januarii mdcccxx. 

Sacra congregatio Eminentissimorum ac Reverendissimorum 
S. Romanee Ecclesise Cardinalium a Sanctissimo Domino 
NosTRo Pio Papa Seftimo, sanctaqne sede Apostolica Indict 
Librorum pravce Doctrince^ eonimdemque proscriptioni, expur- 
^tioni ac permi$sioni in Universa Christiana Republica Preepo- 
sitorum et Delegatorum^ habita in Palatio Apostolico Quirinali, 
damnavit et damnat^ proscripsit proscribitque, vel alias dam- 
nata atque proscripta in Indicem Librorum prohibitorum referri 
mandavit et mandat opera quae sequuntur. Nuoro Testamento 
Secondo la Volgata tradotto in Lingua Italiana da Monsig. 
Antonio Martini Arcivescovo di Firenze. Livomo, 181 8« — 
(Then follow the other editions, and the other works.) 

Itaque nemo cujuscumque gradus et conditionis preedicta 
Opera damnata atque proscripta, quocumque loco, et quo- 
cumque idiomate, aut in posterum edere, aut edita legere, vel 
retinere audeat, sed Locorum Ordinariis, aut haereticee pravi- 
tatis Inquisitoribus ea tradere teneatur, sub pcenis in Indice 
Librorum vetitorum indictis. 

Quibus Sa^ctissimo Domino Nostro Pio Papje Sep- 
TiMO, per me infra scriptum Secretarium relatis, Sanctitas 
SUA Decretum proba?it, et promulgari prescepit. In quorum 
fidem, &c. Datum Romse. 

Michael Cardinalis de Petro Preefectus. 

7 
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but give them up at once to the Ordinary, or to the 
Inquisition, under pain of mortal sin." 

From the tyranny over the human mind, thus 
exercised by the Church of Rome, wherever it has 
power, I draw this conclusion, that to give it new 
power any where would be most unsafe : and if it 
were given on the ground that the Church of Rome 
has changed its character, would be most contrary 
to the evidence of facts. It has still the same grasps 
ing, dominant, exclusive, and intolerant character : 
it is weaker indeed than it was ; but it carries with 
it every where the same mind. You have indeed 
shorn and bound the strong man ; but the secret of 
his strength is still upon him ; and if, from what^ 
ever motive, you admit him into the sanctuary of 
yoiir temple, beware, lest the place and the oppor- 
tunity should call that strength into action ; and 
with all the original energies of his might restored 
for the occasion, he should pull down the temple of 
the constitution upon you, and bury you, and your 
idols, and himself, in one common ruin. 

The prohibitions which I have quoted are not, I 
repeat it, from old worm-eaten authorities; they 
were published not seven years ago, in Rome, by 
the last Pope. His own personal conduct accorded 
too much with the spirit of the book which contains 
them. Though he owned how large a share the 
heretics of England had in his restoration ; though 
he owned specifically that it was the act of Eng^ 
land which was the means of restoring to him all 
those treasures of ancient greatness, of which Rome 

c2 
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had been deprived ; though he was ever sinxious to 
shev^ every personal kindness and attention to the 
English as individuals ; though he was himiself^ as an 
hon. friend of mine described him to be^ with 
some latitude indeed^ a '^ Pirotestant Pope^ and 
almost one of the best Protestants in Europe ;"' yet 
so entirely did he, in Cathedra, adopt the* princi- 
ples of his station ; so little did he venture to de- 
viate from the intolerance of his predecessors, that 
the English, in the day in which I was at Rome, 
seven years after the restoration of that Pope, had 
iiO place of worship recognised or tolerated iti 
Rome. I speak in the hearing of many members 
who must have been in Rome within the last ten 
years ; and without fear of contradiction, I assert, 
that though the English were connived at, when 
they went to the drawing-room of one of their own 
countrymen, to have under his roof the comfort 
and advantage on Sundays of their own Church 
service, they were not permitted to have it ; and 
when they wished to have a regular chapel, the 
permission was distinctly refused. The worship of 

the English Protestants at Rome was thus not only 
not licensed, but was up to that time declared unfit to 
be even tolerated — and the actual exercise of it was 
only not prohibited. Is this the proof that the 
spirit of the Church of Rome is changed ? — that it 
is more tolerant, more willing, and more fit, to be 
blended with Protestantism ? — Will the House be- 
lieve, that the English, that the Protestants gene- 
rally, had, when I was in Rome, four years ago, no 
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space, allowed f hem, marked out and secured for 
-themselves^ where they could bury those members 
of their families whom it might be their misery 

to lose there * ? From consecrated ground they 

• 

^ In a few days after this debate, I received a communication 
from a noble Earl then high in His Majesty's Councils, stating 
that in both parts of this representation I was in error ; and that 
the English in Rome were then in the enjoyment of the liberty 
of public worship, and, also, that the burying-ground of the Pro^ 
testantft was then surrounded by a waU. Though the accuracy 
of my first statement, which indeed had been limited to my ow|i 
observations on the spot in 1821, was, as so limited, leftunkn- 
peached by this communication, I hastened, nevertheless, in the 
House of Commons to take the earliest opportunity of giving 
my new information on this authority; and I now willingly 
repeat the substance of this communication in order that it may 
accompany and qualify, so far as.it ought, the original passage. 
I will only add that in the beautiful and affecting narrative 
" Three Years in Italy," 1828, p. 122 — 4, there is an account 
of that burying-ground in 1821, as I had described it; and in 
p. 124. there is an account of the English receiving an intimation 
from the Pope, in respect to their worship at Rome ; and in 
consequence abandoning their public meeting in a hired room $ 
and betaking themselves to a private house for their congrega- 
tional services. In the whole matter both of our chapel, and of 
our cemetery, in one word, of their treatment of us living oi^ 
dead, I blamed the fanaticism not of the people but of their 
Church. Recollecting, indeed, the accounts of the hostility of 
our London Mobs to the Roman Catholic Chapels in 1780, I 
should make proportionately greater allowances for the Mob of 
Rome in any popular ferment : but my chief complaint was not 
against the momentary fury of an ignorant and excited populace^ 
but against the cold and deliberate bigotry of the government ; 
or, rather, of the Church of which that Government was the mere 
machine ; and the principles of which encourage the people to 
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-were excluded of course ^ ; but is it credible that 

an intolerance, which it would be the business of every other 
GoYemment, and the duty of every other Church, to discoun- 
fenance. The Multitude in Rome are taught by their Greed to 
regard us as Heretics, and often by their Priests to deny us the 
very name of Christians; and the feelings excited by such les- 
sons, frequently, in their re-action, compel the Governors to shew 
less liberality than they feel. Thus the Pope was urged to put 
down the English chapel by a charge made s^inst him in an 
Italian dermon, that he was permitting '< a temple for the wor- 
ship of false gods/' within sight of the Vatican. << Three 
Years in Italy," p. 125. 

^ This is not confined to Rome : the scene of the death of 
Young^s Narcissa, his own daughter, who was '' denied a 
grave," is laid in France : 

While nature melted, superstition rav'd, 

That moum'd the dead ; and this denied a grave. 

Deny*d the charity of dust to spread 
O'er dust, a charity thek dogs enjoy. 

Narcissa^ Night iii. works ii. p, 262^ 3. 

Even since Canada came into our possession a Vicar Apostdio 
appears by some Papers before the House of Commons to have 
*' pushed matters so far as to have the dead bodies of some 
(Ei^lish) soldiers taken up, because heretics should not be 
interred in consecrated ground." (Papers, No. 181 of Session 
1814. p. 20.) 

In 1815, an English officer of high rank who lost his daugh- 
ter, (the last and loveliest,) as they were travelling in Spain, was 
liimself obliged, with a former aid-decamp, to carry her body 
on the sea shore of Tarragona, and at midnight, a servant bearc 
ing a torch, and, digging a grave between high and low water- 
mark, to read the Funeral Service over his child. In Gilly*s 
Vau^ois^ 4to. p. 108, there is an account of the tomb, and the 
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they should not have been permitted to wall round, 
or to fence in that portion of the waste in which 
they were nevertheless allowed to " cast their dead?** 
If the Right honourable Gentleman, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign affidrs, had been present, I 
would have asked him^ , whether there be not, in the 
archives of his office some representation dated foui" 
or five years ago, on the part of the English in 
Rome, soliciting the interference of our government 
in obtaining for them a burying-grbund of their 
own ; or at least some security and sacredness td 
the spot now uninclosed and open to every other 
purpose : whatever was the force of that represen* 
tation, or the degree of interference exerted in 
consequence, the state of the case remained, when 
I was at Rome, exactly as before ; nor was either 
sacredness or security obtained for any place of 
Protestant interment. 



inscriptibn to the memory of an English lady whom I well knew, 
and who dying at Turin, was removed for interment into the. 
country of the Vaudois. And in 1 823 — 4, as I learned by a let- 
ter from a connexion of the party soon after I had made this 
statement, an English gentleman, whose wife died in Florence, 
was obliged ** to remove her body to the distance of thirty miles, 
before a burying-ground could be found for a Protestant." 

' To this fact I had a right to refer, as, at one period, I was. 
in some degree a party to the communications. The interest 
which led me into the question was excited by the circumstances 

of the deaths in the family of S , which took place in 

1821, and which form the most valuable portion of the little 
work since pubU9hed and already quoted, ** Three Years in 
Italy." 
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Our own experience, the observations of fo-^a^ 
prove, in fact, that ilie intolerance of the See of 
Rome is as great as ever. The late Pope, good as he 
was in many points, is a sufficient example of this 
position, — particularly as he appears in that very 
eurious work printed here thirteen years ago, con* 
taining his official correspondence with Alquier and 
MioUis, when they seized the papal states in 1808 ^ 
The Pope himself was carried off a prisoner into 
France. While Buonaparte was meditating this out- 
rage, he still felt it right to submit, for the sanction 
of the Pope, certain articles relating, not to the uni-? 
versal church, but to the internal administration of 
France itself as it related to, religion \ One of those 
articles was, that all religions should be free : *' Que 
tons les cultes soient libres et publiquement exerces.*! 
The Pope answered as if he had been Julius the 
Second, or Sixtus the Fifth. He turns round to his 
Cardinals, and tells them in words which no Protes- 
tant should ever forget — " We have rejected this 
article, as contrary to the canons, to the councils, to 
the Catholic religion, to the tranquillity of life, and 
to the welfare of the state *." In another rescript to 

' Relation de ce qui s'est pass^ k Rome dans TEnvahisse- 
ment des Etats du St. Si^ge par les Francois. 3 torn. Lond« 
r812. 

• See Appendix, p. 162-7. 

' Pius VII. to his Cardinals, 5 Feb. 1808. '<.Si pretende la 
libertk d'ogni culto con publico esercizio, e questo articolo sic-^ 
come opposto k canoni ed ai concili, e alia religione cattolica> 
al quieio vivere, ed alia felicita dello stato, per le funeste con- 
sequenze che ne deriverebbero, lo abbiamo pure rigetts^te.'! 
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the Bishops, in the same work ^ he refers to the 
toleration of all sects actually granted in France 
nti3er Buonaparte ; and Says that such allianee can 
no more consist with the Catholic Church, than a 
concord between Christ and Belial. Let it always 
be recollected that this was in reference to an ap- 
plication from a sovereign on his throne, in the 
plenitude of his power, to a poor decrepit old man^ 
whom he was about to carry off as a prisoner into 
the centre of France; that Buonaparte felt the 
spiritual power of the Pope, when he asked the 
exercise of it to confirm his own regulations for the 
internal government of France ; and that the Pope 
shewed the unchanging character of his church in 

Relation^ torn. i. p. 42. This is founded precisely on the prin- 
ciples of the Protest of Innocent X. against the terms of the 
Treaty of Westphalia, because among other things ** on permet 
aux heretiques qu'ils appellent de la confession d'Augsbourg, 1^ 
libre exercice de leur heresie en plusieurslieux. ^ ^** Boageant,* 
Traite de Westphalie, VI. 412. See Report (1816) p. 167, 
The unalterable mind of the Church of Rome is marked by 
similar expressions on the part of the last Pope in respect to thc^ 
same Treaty. In an instruction to his Nuncio at Vienna, he 
calls it '' la disastrosa pace de Westfalia ; — la pace de West- 
falia segna un epoca s?enturamenta memorabile." Puissance 
temporelle des Papes. Paris^ 1818, iL 318. 

' Relation^ torn. i. p. 193. Instruction of Pius VII., to the 
Bishops : '^ Religion Gatholique, Apostolique et Romaine * * * 
-^— * laquelle, parce qu'elle est divine, est necessairement 
seule et unique, et par la m^me, ne pent faire alliance avec 
aucune autre ; de m^me que le Christ ne pent s'allier avec Belial, 
la lumiere avec les tenebres, la verity avec Terreur, la vraie 
piete avec I'impiet^." 
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xefusing, even under such extremities, to yield one 
jot of its intolerant assumptions. 

But it may be said, that this was all in the effete 
and worn-out soil of Europe. Take the seedling 
to another world ; and see what a different fruit it 
will produce. But stop, in the first place, and 
mark what fruit it did produce, when the ground 
was newly tunied up in Spain, By the constitution 
of the Cortes, it was enacted in respect to spiritual 
liberty as follows : — '^ The religion of the Spanish 
nation is, and shall be perpetually, the Roman 
Catholic, the only true religion. The nation pro- 
tects it by wise and just laws, and prohibits the 
exercise of any other.'' The oath.pf the members 
of the Cortes was this — '^ I swear to defend and 
preserve the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman re- 
ligion, without admitting any other into the king- 
dom ^" Is the Church of Rome here changed ? Go 
across the Atlantic ; what is the fundamental arti- 
cle in the constitution of the newest of the Roman 
Catholic states of the New World? I will not 
trust my recollection, but I will read a passage from 
the constitution of Mexico ; it is nearly the same 
as that of the Cortes : *' The religion of the state 
shall be the holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic; 
Church. The State protects it by just and salutary 
laws ; and prohibits the exercise of any other.** 
This is the act not of imperial, but of republican 
Mexico ; it is the newest specimen of that kind of 

* See both in Report (1816) No. 501. p. 343. 
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religious freedom which the members of the Church 
of Rome wll admit, even when taking the greatest 
care of their own qivil rights. 

I might quote much about the Protestants in 
France \ and the spirit of the Roman Catholic re* 
ligiou even there; still more about the Vaudois, 
against whom the king of Sardinia, on his restora* 
tion, re-enacted many of the oppressive decrees 
which had been repealed during their subjection to 
France; I might quote not less as to the spirit of 
the Belgian Church : but I trust, that I have 
already said enough to prove that the semper 
eadem of the Romish Church is no vain boast; 
that that Church is at this day as grasping, as des- 
potic, as exclusive, as in those ages, which by an 



' The whole subject of the condition of Protestants in coun- 
tries in which the Roman Catholic religion is dominant, and 
the converse subject of the condition of Roman Catholics in 
Protestant countries, together furnish matter for very curious 
inquiry and reflection. Intolerance in one kingdom will never 
justify intolerance in another ; but, when we are told that the 
Church of Rome has changed her character, I assert that she 
has no where changed it where she has power to manifest it; 
and I produce, as proofs of it, her treatment of Protestantism 
as such, wherever her own creed is dominant. On the second 
proposition I say, that the Roman Catholics of this Empire, 
though as such deprived of many civil advantages, do neverthe- 
less enjoy an aggregate balance of more civil liberty than any 
of their creed any where else possess ; and that the great diffi- 
culty of admitting them to the privileges now withheld from 
them in this kingdom, is in consequence of the privileges en- 
joyed by them already. To this subject I refer hereafter, p. 148. 
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unnecessary courtesy to the present^ so far as Rome 
is concerned^ we call the dark ages. ^ 

Sir, I contend, that the evidence on which this 
alleged change in the Church of Rome is supposed 
to rest, upon the proof of which change we are 
told to relax all our securities against its former 
character, is itself so little trust-worthy on many 
othet points, that no vital alteration in the consti*- 
tution can safely or consistently be made on the tes- 
timony of such witnesses. I will not exhaust the 
patience of the House, by comparing, at any length, 
the evidence of Dr. Doyle, before the committee, with 
his letters as J. K. L. ^ ; or the evidence of Mr, 
O'Gonnell before the committee, with the speeches of 
that gentleman before the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion. I will, however, quote one or two passages from 
Dr. Doyle, comparing them with what he had said 
elsewhere ; and I would appeal to the honourable 
and learned member for Winchelsea, or to the ho- 
nourable and learned member for Peterborough, 
whether, if they had such a witness as Dr. Doyle in 
the box, who had in one place professed his respect 

' There is, I believe, no moral doubt that J. K. L. is thq 
identical Dr. James Doyle, titular Bishop of Kildare and Leigh- 
lin, ** James Kildare & Leighlin :'' but when, in the House of 
Lords, asked, '< are you acquainted with the letters which were 
published under the title of J. K. L.?" his only and innocent 
ajj^wer is, ** I have seen them." In another passage, when 
asked whether he concurs in opinion with those letters, he says, 
'' I think it better to make myself responsible for the answer I 
here give than for what is found written in those letters/' p. 234. 
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for the Established Church ^ as next to his own^ 
and his unwillingness even to touch her property if 
pressed on his acceptance, they would not ask him 
*— *' Pray, Dr. Doyle, do you not remember, in such 
a place, and before such and such people, saying, 
—that the religion of the Establishment in Ireland 



* Evidence before the Committee, 1 825. " If by the Es- 
tablished Church is understood a Church of religionists, 
professing a certain religious creed, I esteem them in that cha- 
racter more than any description or class of Christians in th^ 
universe, outside my own Church/' P, 216. Afler stating in 
another answer, in the same page, '' In a word, I hava a high 
esteem, and the highest respect for the whole constitution of the 
Established Church, and even for many of its Clergy ;" he 
adds, indeed, '' but the same feelings that I have for the con- 
stitution of the Church, and for many of its Clergy, and for 
those who profess the Creed of the Establishment, I have not 
towards the temporalities of that Establishment in Ireland/* Ne- 
vertheless, he says, for himself and his brethren, that *' were a 
portion of those goods*' (the temporalities of the Church in Ire- 
land) " offered to us, we would decline accepting of them/' 
P. 221. And being asked, in the same page, ^* supposing the 
tithes now received by the Protestant Church were propdsed to 
be transferred to the Roman Catholic Church ?" He answers, 
** Unquestionably I would not accept of them." Admitting that 
this is to be believed ; admitting that there is no necessary con- 
nexion between J. K. L* seeking to strip the Church of its 
wealth, and Dr. Doyle being unwilling to receive it ; admitting 
that Dr. Doyle, as J. K. L., meant only that he wished the 
Church to be overturned, " this mighty Babylon" to be no longes; 
'' suffered to exist ;" and that the same Dr. Doyle, in his proper 
character, did not desire himself to participate in the plunder, 
he gains more in competency as a witness, than the Church 
gains in security from him. 
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must be divested of the plague of riches ? Do you 
remember saying — ' We shall see (the passage is 
in the twelve letters of J. K. L. p. 34, which I will 
proceed to read) whether this mighty Babylon can 
be suffered to exist ; — whether this enormous mass 
of wealth can remain untouched in a country which 
has no exchequer, which cannot pay the interest of 
her debt, which has no public institution that is i^ot 
sectarian ; we shall see whether this magnum latro^ 
cinium, as it was called by Burke, be compatible 
with the exigencies of the state, the interest of the 
proprietors, and the peace or prosperity of the em* 
pire Y ** And having compared the spirit of this 
passage with the spirit of his refusal to receive for 
the church of Rome any portion of the revenues of 
the Establishment, I ask, whether the honourable 
and learned members would rest any case before a 
jury on the testimony of such a witness ? 

Again, Dr. Doyle having been asked as to the 
effect of Emancipation upon the tranquillity of the 
country, says : 

'' I think if Emancipation were carried, that the 
whole of the Catholic population would consider 
their grievances, as it were, at an end *.'' *' I am 
also quite confident it would produce in thenr a 
feeling of satisfaction, of confidence, and affection 
towards Government, greater than has ever been 
experienced almost in any country." I trust, that 
the House will, as I proceed, bear in recollection 

1 Evidence before the Committeei 1825| p. 215. 
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this passage, and also, one other extract taken 
from a former answer, in which the enthusiasm 
of the witness is still more sublimated. '' We 
would feel a most intense interest in promot- 
ing the interests of our own country, without 
reference to religious distinctions ; there would be 
a bond arising out of our affections and natural in- 
clinations, which would secure to the Crown our 
allegiance better than any provision which can pos- 
sibly be made ^Z" "I am convinced in my soul, — 
I never spoke without sincerity — I never spoke 
more from the fullness of my heart than I do at 
this present moment, — that if we were freed from 
the disabilities under which we labour, we would 
have no mind and no thought and no will, but that 
which would lead us to incorporate ourselves fully 
and essentially with this great kingdom '/' 

Now on this very point, the effect of Emancipa- 
tion on the people, hear Dr. Doyle, the same wit- 
ness, within the same year, in his Letter to Mr. 
Robertson ' : " The results cannot be attained by 
Catholic Emancipation alone ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦. C^, 
tholic Emancipation will not remedy the evils of 
the tythe system ; it will not allay the fervour of 
religious zeal, the perpetual clashing of two 
Churches ♦ ♦ *; it will not remove all sus- 
picion of partiality in the Government, were Anto- 
ninus himself the viceroy ; it will not create that 

' Evidence before the Committee, 1825, p. 209. 

» Ibid. p. 210. 

' Letters on the Re-union of the Churches, p. 5. 
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sympathy between the different orders of the State, 
which is ever mainly dependant on religion." Never- 
theless^ he admits after all^ not only that it '' is a 
great public measure," and " would effect much ;" 
but also (and to this point I wish to fix the atten- 
tion of the House) that it would '' open a passage to 
ulterior measures, which a provident Legislature 
could without difficulty effect." Would any man. 
iiji any other place rely on the opinions of such % 
witness? 

, Again, Dr. Doyle was asked, if the Pope should 
interfere with the rights of the king, what would 
the Roman Catholic clergy do ? His answer before 
the committee is — ''We should oppose him by 
every means in our power, even by the exercise of 
our spiritual authority *." Now, I will suppose, 
that, this measure not being carried, the Pope 
should attempt to absolve from their allegiance the 
Roman Catholic subjects of Ireland, and a rebellion 
should break out. Hear Dr. Doyle, (I quote from 
the pamphlet which I hold in my hand, '' Letter9 
on the Re-union of the Churches," printed in Dub- 
lin last year) : '' If a rebellion were raging from 
Carrickfergus to Cape Clear, no sentence of excom- 
munication would be fulminated by a Catholic pre- 
late; or, if fulminated, it would £ei11, as Grattan 
once said of British supremacy, like a spent thun- 
der-bolt, some gazed at it, the people were fond to 



' Evidence before the Committee^ 1825, p. 192. 
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touch it '." Will you believe him when he is writ- 
ing this in his study at Carlow ; or when he is 
answering leading questions^ with a great object to 
gain, in a conunittee above stairs ? 

Some of Mr. O'Connell's speeches and writings 
warn us sufficiently of the ulterior objects of the 
Roman Catholics, if they can gain power. I quote 
them for this object, and not to contrast them with 
his evidence. " Think you that I forgot/' said he, 
in his letter to the Courier, 17th June, 1824, '' the 
two millions of fertile acres which the clergy of the 
few enjoy, along with the tithes of all the rest of 
the land ? Think you I forgot the church rates % 

« 

' Letter to A, Robertson, Esq. M.P. Letters on the Re- 
union, p. 4. Dr. Doyle says of himself in another passage of 
,the same work, ** I myself am probably one of the most 
moderate divines in the Empire !" p. 25. 

' There is no one subject on which misapprehension is more 
general, because there is no one on which misrepresentation 
has been more active, than the question of the Church-rates in 
Ireland. Hearing the Speeches in the House of Commons, and 
reading the Speeches in the Other great assembly, I mean the 
Roman Catholic Association in Ireland, we might suppose that 
the amount of the Church-rates (I will not here enter into the 
application of them) is itself a burthen too grievous to be borne, 
that it is something like rent : — now arithmetic is the best 
answer to such statements. After examining the returns of 
some hundred parishes, year by year for twelve years, I can 
state deliberately, that in no instance have I found a rate of 
more than Is, 6d. an acre : it is the case of one parish for one 
year : perhaps there are three or four others in which they may 
be Is, an acre : but the immense majority of cases are under 
.that sum ; some are fractions of a penny, in three places of de- 
cimals : — and the average of the first four parishes, — I take them 

D 
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which compel the famishing Catholic peasants to 
erect gorgeous churches for the clergy, that they 

as they stand in the returns, — in the Diocese of Armagh is 
about 4e?., in Clogher l^d., in Meath 4e?. Let it be recollected 
1st, that this burthen is on a country where the rent is often as 
many pounds sterling as there are pence in these averages : and 
even if the amount were far greater, let it be recollected, 2nd, 
that Church-rates are not a poll-tax upon individuals according 
to the profession of their faith ; that a Roman Catholic, as 
such, pays nothing : he pays according to his land, and not ac- 
cording to his creed ; and in Church-rates, as in tithes, would 
have to pay more to his landlord if he paid less to the Church, 
Yet of this three-halfpenny burthen, Mr. O'Connell, in a speech, 
said to be corrected by himself*, affirms, " This evil of the 
Church-rate is felt in Ireland as a practical one, exceeded 
by no other.'' Speech, 10 Jan. 1827. Coyne, Dublin, 8vo. 
1827. p. 10. I took occasion, in the House of Commons, 
to thank him, for having by this expression g^ven us a stan- 
dard, by which we might safely, in his judgment at least, 
m*easure the other evils of Ireland. To my apprehension it is 
clear, that the outcry against the Church-rates of Ireland is an 
outcry against the Church : it is an endeavour to vilify, harass, 
and degrade the Protestant Establishment in Ireland. I am 
sure that it is applying to the Church in Ireland a rigour of in- 
quisition which has never been applied to the Church in England. 
On another occasion, I produced from these .returns, abundant 
instances of the kindly feeling existing between the Roman 
Catholics, the Dissenters, and the Establishment, in parishes 
where they were suffered to work together in peace ; I quoted 
the sums raised by non-catholics upon the acres of all, sums 
raised, if the law alone were regarded, for the single and exclu- 
sive benefit of the Establishment ; yet when so raised, divided 

* See Prefiioe to Collection of Speeches tpoken by Daniel O'ConneU, Etq. 
and Richard Shiel, Eiq. on tubjoctt eonnected with the Catholic QoMtioii, 
1828. 

6 
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may pray and preach in stately loneliness ?" On the 
13th January last, Mr. O'Connell gaye us the his- 
tory of the progress of the designs of the Roman 
Catholics; it is in a speech to the Association: 

to the Roman Catholic Chapeli to the Presbyterian Meeting- 
house, to the Parish Church, to Schools, to the sick, to the 
blind : I will not quote these passages in detail, because many 
of them occur in the Debates in Hansard, in 1826; but I can- 
not deny myself the gratification of extracting one beautiful pas- 
sage from a beautiful book, the Life and Remains of the late 
Rey. Charles Wolfe, which I have smce read : it proves not 
merely the good feeling, to which I have already referred, as so 
frequently existing, but also the familiarity with which objects, 
totally different from those technically and legally belonging to 
a Church-rate in England, are in Ireland caught up by a cess 
under that specific name. 

April 27, 1819. •*• 
'' An event in my parish, that should not be omitted, is the 
Vestry. Some false and industrious reports had been spread 
respecting the object that I had in view, in raising money 
for the foundation of the school we had in contemplation ; and 
a great number of the people came for the purpose of voting 
against us. You, who know me, may judge of my anxiety at 
the prospect of having to fight, where I came to preach peace 
and charity, and my apprehension of falling out with Presby- 
terians, whom I feel desirous of conciliating, and with whom I 
have been on the most friendly footing. At length the day 
arrived, wken I made a speech^ clearing away all misrepresenta- 
tions, and stating the exertions I had made. I was seconded 

very ably by ; and the consequence was a most cordial 

and unanimous grant of 140/. with * long life to you, Mri 
Wolfe, and long may you reign over m /' The good feeling 
that re^ed throughout the whole, really made up one of the 
most gratifying scenes I have witnessed for a long time.*'— 
Hemains of ike Rev. C. Wolfe. 8vo. p. 153. 

d2 
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^* Nineteen years ago, no allusion to the Protestant 
Establishment had been made in their petition 
Once Mr. Scully had made an allusion to it ; he was 
met by the frown of lord Fingal ; and Hay was 
nearly handling the inkstand.'' He goes on to say, 
that he was glad that they had not got emancipa- 
tion sooner ; meaning, I suppose, that they had 
now strength to seize other and higher objects. 
'^ The Established Church was burdensome to the 
people, and did them no kind of good. He would 
be content that they should go to the castle, and 
there receive what was thought fit ; he protested 
against their going to the peasant's hut, and to 
taking, as had been on a former occasion stated, the 
blankets." At another meeting, he said, ^^ the 
privilege of sitting in parliament was a privilege 
necessary to enable the Catholics to have a careful 
watch over the enormous expenditure of the Church 
Establishment." Is not this warning enough to us ? 
Are these the men to whom it would be safe to 
intrust the care of our Protestant interests ? Are j 

these the men whom we would place in this House 
to legislate for the Church of England ? It is s£ud 
that these passages all refer to the Church of Ire- 
land ; that Dr. Doyle, in his evidence has expressly 
limited his observations to the Church of Ireland. 
Sir, there is no Church of Ireland * : the Church of 

' I say this with all due deference to the authority of Lord 
Plunkett, whose Burial Bill of the Session 1824. 5 Geo. iv. 
c. 25. refers to '* the o£ficiating ministers of the Church oflriS' 
land,*' and to " the rites of the Church of Ireland.** 

7 
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Ireland ceased to exist at the Union ; it is now for 
ever one with the Church of England : they form 
one undivided Establishment : any attack on the 
one is an attack on the other : and that part which 
is in Ireland cannot be pulled down or undermined^ 
without shaking the English part to its foundation. 
Let not the Establishment in England fondly believe 
that the Church in Ireland can be destroyed, or 
even weakened, without a mortal injury to their 
own nearer interests : let not the people of Engr 
land believe that a successful attack can be made 
upon the property of the Church, whether in Eng- 
land or in Ireland, without endangering the secu- 
rity of all other property. The injury to the Estar 
blishment in England, the danger to all other pro- 
perty, may be more or less remote ; but whether 
near or distant, it is alike inevitable from the day 
when power is once in any quarter famUiarized with 
spoliation. Let neither the Establishment nor the 
People of England believe that the Church of Rome 
has changed, or can change her policy or her prin^^ 
ciples; that she is, or ever can be fiavourable, or 

even indi£Perent to our institutions ; and that she 

> 

may now at length be safely entrusted with the le- 
gislative care of our religion. Unless the evidence, 
even of our own contemporary experience, be falla- 
cious (I have pledged myself not to appeal to his- 
tory), the See of Rome is at this day hostile, not 
merely to the dignity and supremacy of the Pro- 
testant Church in this empire^ but to the toleration 
of any other Church any where else : and the tes- 
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timony before the Committee upon which a chaiige 
to the contrary is assumed, and upon which this 
great innovation in our constitution is demanded, 
is utterly insufficient to justify us in incurring 
even the slightest of those hazards, with which, in 
my judgment, that innovation would be followed. 
' The next point which I shall endeavour to prove 
is, that the object which is to be purchased with 
BO much hazard, that object, which has been so long 
and so clamorously sought under the name of 
Catholic Emancipation, is of no value, compara- 
tively, to the mass of those in whose name it is 
claimed. It is not easy to bring forward specific 
evidence from the people themselves to prove the 
fact ; but, in the first place, look at their condition 
as described by almost every witness; and see, 
whether to the great mass of the people (and we 
are continually told of the six millions who -are in- 
terested in the question,) the objects still withheld, 
seats in parliament, or on the bench, can be of any 
real value ' ? In the next place, let the people be 

* I quote from an able and original pamphlet, published 
anonymously last year, two passages, in which I entirely con- 
cur : '' If I am to be told that, though not directly interested, 
they feel the political injustice done to their friends, I can only 
say, that the peasantry in Ireland possess a subtlety of reason^ 
ing, which with us is not found even in the higher classes. With 
us men feel a practical grievance, not a political anomaly. The 
inhabitants of Manchester and Birmingham submit to be de- 
prived of a right which they see a petty Borough enjoy, without 
murmuring. If you want a riot, raise the price of provisions, or 
persuade them of the evils of machinery * * : and I am 
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allowed to speftk by those who^ at different periods^ 
for the last thirty-three years^ have represented 
themselves to b^ the great friends of the people. 
What said Dr. M'Nevin^ one of the Irish Directory 
in 1798 ? A. noble lord who was examining him 

satisfied, that if the Irish were left to themselves, it would not 
be the rights of legislation which would affect them, but the price 
of potatoes." Speaking of the demand in Ireland for the elec- 
tive franchise granted in 1793, a demand founded on the un- 
willingness with which, it is alleged, a man submits *' to see his 
neighbour in the enjoyment of a privilege of which he is de- 
prived/' he adds, ** We find in Scotland, where precisely the 
same anomaly exists, men submit to it with exemplary patience; 
and though I have often heard the Scotch farmer murmur at 
the bad times, I never heard him express any anxiety about the 
elective franchise. He bears with wonderful meekness this in- 
tolerable oppression. These are not the subjects on which men 
feel interest ; but it is easy, by dwelling on any topic, to make 
the multitude adopt the view we please ; and if we assure them 
day by day that they are oppressed, they will end in believing us f 
The Admission of Catholics into the Legislature inconsistent 
with Constitutional PnVictpfes.— Hatchards, Loud. p. 41-2, 
If it be said that this is written by a Scotsman ; that he knows 
nothing of Ireland ; that the Irishman is different from all other 
men; that the witnesses examined before the Committees in 
1824-5, describe the common people to feel an intense interest 
in the question of Emancipation ; I answer, that the witnesses 
whom I quoted in the House of Commons in proof of the con- 
trary position, were themselves all Irish. I will add one more ; 
a leader with Wolfe Tone, in 1793:—" If you lay down the 
.Catholic Question, you must take up that of Reform. The 
remnants of the Popery Code are not enough to interest the 
people. Men will not exert themselves to make such a man a 
Judge, or such a man a Member of Parliament."— -Dr. Ryan, 
in Memoirs of Wolfe Tone, I. 265. 
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before a committee of the House of Lords in Ire- 
land^ (I have heard that it was the late Viscount 
Dillon) happened to hold a pen in his hand, and 
said, '' Do you think the mass of the people in the 
provinces of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, 
care the value of this pen, or the drop of ink which 
it contains, for Parliamentary Reform, or Catholic 
Emancipation ?" — ^' I am sure they do not '." This 
may, perhaps, be said to be an answer to too lead- 
ing a question (not more leading, by the by, let 
me repeat, than the questions often put in the com- 
mittee up stairs :) — But what said Thomas Addis 
iBmmett, another, I think, of the Irish Directory in 
1798 ? ''I believe the mass of the people do not 
care a feather for Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
neither did they care for Parliamentary Reform till it 
was explained to them as leading to other objects ^."^ 
What said Oliver Bond before the same committee 
of the Lords in Ireland ? '^ Catholic emancipation 
was a mere pretence in 1791 for the purpose of re- 
form/' In a second answer, he closed his sentence 
with some memorable words : " I believe the mass 
of the people did not, and do not, care for Parlia- 
mentary Reform ; but those who thought for them, 
did *." Why do I quote these men ? I quote them, 

* House of Lords (Ireland) Committee of Secrecy, ITQ^, 
p. 43. 

' Committee of Secrecy, p. 50. 

' Committee of Secrecy, p. 52. Since the date of this 
Speech, a very remarkable book has been printed in America, 
Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, Washington, 1 826, 2 vok. 8vo. 
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because^ like the Roman Catholic leaders oif the 
present day, they would have been held at that time 
to have fairly represented the public mind in Ire- 
land. Catholic Emancipation was on their lips; 
but it was not their real and ultimate object; it 
was not their fair, single, and exclusive object ; as 
is shewn in the evidence which I have quoted, given 
•when they had no object to gain. I quote them 
for the purpose of shewing, that when the present 
leaders of the Roman Catholics in Ireland clamour 
so loudly for Catholic Emancipation, they also may 
have other and deeper objects in view. The truth 
is, that there has never been wanting in Ireland a 
succession of men willing to be ^' the friends of the 
people," in the sense of Oliver Bond ; men who 
raise the storm, and ride on it, who draw from the 
grievances of Ireland their own notoriety and con- 
sequence. Whether their names be M*Nevin, Em- 
mett, or Oliver Bond ; or some later and still living 
names, to which I will not here refer, we may say to 
the people of Ireland — *' Plebicolas istos vos vestr& 

Referring to the Relief Act of 179a, he says, " Will the Catho- 
lics be satisfied with this Bill? I beheve they will, and be 

d ." 1. 247. One of the most curious passages in the book 

is his account of the motives of the members, who at that day, 
and in the Irish House of Parliament, supported the claims of 
the Roman Catholics. " I know how IttUe genube principle 
weighed with any one of them. I have had an opportunity to 
observe their shuffling, and their speculating, their pushing, and 
their parrying ; and, what is more, the Catholics understand 
them as well as I do. They set out to raise themselves on the 
shoulders of the Catholics, &c" I 285. 
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causft excitare putatis ? Condtati aut honori aut 
questui illis estis ; qui vos nee in otio^ nee in armis 
«sse sinunt ; qui ciim in coneordid ordinum nuUos 
Be unquam esse vident^ malae rei qu^m nullius^ se- 
ditionum ac turbarum duces esse volunt \" 

I contend that Catholic Emancipation will still 
leave discontented and dissatisfied the few^ to 
whom it will nevertheless have been of real benefit. 
It will have opened to them some roads to honour 
KS yet untrod ; but you still leave enough to violate 
your own principle ; you only remove the difficulty 
one or two steps further. You allow Mr. O'Connell 
to have a silk gown ; you allow Mr. Charles Butler 
to sit upon the bench ; but you will still exclude 
both of them from that which constitutes to a young 
and ardent mind the great hope and stimulus of 
the profession ; you still for ever exclude him, and 
every one of his class in religion, from the chance 
of ever being lord chancellor; and when my honour- 
able and learned friend the member for Plympton 
(Mr. North) talked of the damp and chill in which 
generous ambition was left, by the exclusion of the 
rising talents of the law from its higher elevations, 
I felt that, even by the bill of which he was, at the 
moment, the eloquent advocate, that exclusion is 
rendered only just so much the more marked, as it 
is perpetuated by the very friends of the Roman 
Catholics in a bill which they call the Relief Bill. 
So little would this measure in the course of nature 

> T.Liyitt8,HiatLib.iii.68. 
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satisfy those for whom it is more immediately in- 
tended. They would stUl be marked and branded ; 
their religion would still be a religion not to be 
trusted ; and if this measure be carried^ I have no 
doubt, but that three years hence, we shall have 
the same associations ; perhaps not the same ora- 
tors, a Lawless instead of an O'Connell, at the head 
of the Irish Roman Catholics, and the same tales of 
grievances about Catholic millions being still ex- 
cluded from being lord chancellor, and still being 
compelled to pay tythe to Protestant rectors, and 
rent to Protestant landlords. 

The truth is, that the whole of our constitution, 
as my honourable friend the member for Corfe Cas- 
tie (Mr. Bankes) stated, is a system of securities 
and exclusions. In every instance in which we give 
power, we regulate it by age, by sex, by property; 
and I am yet to learn, why, in a question of the 
probabilities of human conduct, I ought not to have 
regard to the opinion also of the jparty to whom I 
am to give power ; particularly when he tells me, 
that he will not regard my king in the light in 
which the constitution has placed him, viz* ''as 
over all persons ecclesiastical as well as civil, in 
these his dominions, supreme,'' but that he will re- 
gard another person, and him a foreign prince> as in 
these dominions, and over one^half of human affairs^ 
supreme. 

If I could consider these claims of the Roman 
Catholics as claims of justice, founded either in 
abstract natural rights or in specific convention. 
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whether treaty of Limerick, or articles of Union, I 
should be ashamed to resist such claims on any 
pretence of expediency. I feel it painful, as it is, 
on many grounds of private regard, and of public 
respect, to resist these demands. I feel this to be 
painfiil, but I hope that I should feel it to be into- 
lerable, if I believed that the claims, so long urged, 
ivere founded in justice, and iii abstract right ; but. 
Sir, protection is the right of every member in civil 
society ; power is the right of no man. No man 
has an abstract right to possess power in any com*' 
munity ; it is the free gift of each community to 
each person, to each class ; and on the principle on 
which the constitution of England, consisting indi* 
visibly of Church and State, has refused . to give 
power, except to those who support it so undivided, 
I entirely concur. 

That, under the treaty of Limerick, or under the 
articles of Union, the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
have any claim whatever to the measure which 
they now demand, I am deliberately prepared to 
deny : the first article of the treaty shewis that the 
object was, to give toleration, not power^-^' The 
Roman Catholics of this kingdom shall enjoy such 
privileges in the eSercise of their religion, as are 

consistent with the laws of Ireland, &c,*' ; but 

I have trespassed so long upon the indulgence of 
the House, that I am unwilling, on this occasion, 
to enter at any length upon thb branch of the sub- 
ject. My right honourable friend, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Departments and others,* have 
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indeed discussed it fully and conclusively. I 
therefore will no longer intrude on the attention of 
the House. I admits with the honourable member 
for the county of Armagh, in his eloquent and in* 
fluential speech on a former occasion, that we have 
only a choice of difficulties ; every path is beset with 
dangers ; but I think that it is the part of wisdom 
to keep, in such circumstances, to the path along 
which we have hitherto travelled, leading, as it has 
led us, to the greatest public freedom, and the 
greatest private happiness, which have ever been 
combined, rather than to deviate into any other 
path, which, even on the admission of the guides 
who pretend to know it best, may lead us further 
and in a very different direction, from that in which 
we desire to go. For these reasons. Sir, and having 
heard nothing which has induced me to change the 
opinions which, for many years, I have held in pri- 
vate life on this question, I shall vote against the 
third reading of this bill. 



APPENDIX. 



When I made this reference to the Index librorum pro- 
hibitorum, I was not aware that any similar use of it had 
already been introduced in argument on the Roman Ca- 
tholic Question : but I have since seen, that, in the Letters 
on the revival of Popery, by the late William Blair, Esq. 
8vo. 1819, I had been in this point anticipated. The 
passage is in p, 96—110. The " Index librorum prohibito- 
rum'* is sometimes confounded with the ^' Index Expurga- 
torius.*' They are entirely distinct : in Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
lor's celebrated Dissuasive from Popery, Part II. Book I. 
§ 6. there is a curious chapter, '^ of the Expurgatory In- 
dices in the Roman Church,** Works, x. p. 49&— 506 ; 
see also x. p. 135-6 : but the whole subject of the " In- 
dices of the Church of Rome/* both expurgatorii, and also 
librorum prohibitorum, is laboriously and satisfactorily 
treated, in a distinct work under the above title, by the 
Rev. Jos. Mendham, A.M. 1826, 8vo. 

The object of this part of my Speech being to shew the 
precise state of the Church of Rome from her present 
acts, her animus to-day, by her words to-day, I did not 
refer to any of her earlier proceedings not directly renewed 
and re-enforced by the reigning authorities : but, in the 
history of an *^ infallible Church,'* it is curious to see what 
of her former declarations in this matter still remains un- 
cancelled and undenied. 

" How far the evil of this did proceed, may easily be con- 
jectured by what was done by the Inquisition in the year 
1659, in which there was a catalogue of 62 printers ; and 
all the books which any of them printed, of what author or 
language soever, prohibited; and all books which were 
printed by printers that had printed any books of heretics ; 
insomuch that not only books of a hundredi two hundred. 
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three hundred years ago, and approbation, were prohibited, 
but there scarce remained a book to be read. But by this 
means they impose upon men's faith and consciences, suf- 
fering them to allow of nothing in any man, no not in the 
fathers, but what themselves mark out for them, not mea- 
suring their own doctrines by the ancients, but reckoning 
their sayings to be or not to be catholic, according as they 
agree with their present opinions.'* — Taylor, x. 503-4. 

In reference to a different subject, but still directly 
connected with literature, Jeremy Taylor proves interpola- 
tions as weU as omissions in works subjected to the 
Roman press: one most remarkable alteration is the follow- 
ing, which occurs in a book printed eight times before, and 
therefore likely to have some influence, and to be worth 
pressing into the fullest service of the Church of Rome : it 
is the work of a Roman Catholic, Ferus on St. John's First 
Epistle, and contains this passage : ** Scriptura sacra data 
est nobis ceu certa qusedam regula Christianse doctrin®," 
but in the Roman edition, 1577, the words are changed 
thus : '* Sacra Scriptura et traditionobis data sunt ceu certa 
quaedam regula Christianas doctrinsB." — Taylor, x, 499. 

It may be said, after all, that the Index Librorum Prohi- 
bitorum, which I have quoted, is not received in Ireland. 
No question, I think, was put to any witness on the sub- 
ject ; but of the Index Expurgatoritu Dr. Murray states, 
that it has no authority whatever in Ireland, and is not 
even received in Spain K To say that the Index (I may 
add of either kind) '' the recorded judgments of the 
Church of Rome, has no authority in Ireland, is to say 
that Ireland is free to dissent in doctrine from the Roman 
See ; and thus opinions may be condemned as heretical in 
that city which is termed the centre of Catholic unity, and 
these opinions may be patronized byDrs. Murray and Doyle, 
and may be learned and embraced by their subjects «." 

^ Commons' Eiidence, 1885, p. 654. ^ Digest of the Bfidence, I. p. 93S-3. 
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- It may be true, as the Kight Honourable John Trevor, 
the last Viscount Hampden, formerly Minister at Turin, 
stated, that " thtfTery book containing thie list of books 
prohibited by the Pope, is itself prohibited in Piedmont'," 
though I believe that it is correct in this sense only, viz. 
that it is not authoritative unless confirmed by the Oo- 
vemment : it is equally true, however, that I saw the 
newest edition of it in a convent in the States of the same 
Sovereign in 1826. It is true, that by a decree of the 
Emperor Joseph, I4th May, 1781 *, it was provided that no 
other prohibitions were to be regarded except those of the 
Imperial Censors ; it is true also that by the Encbiridioa 
Juris Ecclesiastici Austriaci > it is laid down, that the In- 
dex Libronim Prohibitorum has no force of law in the Au8> 
trian States, unless expressly admitted and lawfully promul* 
gated therein : but it will be recollected that this very work 
js itself as expressly condemned by the Pope ' ; and there- 
fore whatever the relative force of the parties may be, it is 
perfectly clear that the spirit of the Church of Rome re- 
mains Dnchanged ; ^nd that she will, to the last, prohibit 
where she can the circulation of the books which she ha^ 
once condemned. It is true also, that the introduction of 
Indices Expurgatorii was vehemently opposed by the 
King of Portugal, 2d of April, 1768 ' : and it is true, that 
the Roman Index has been rejected in the same vray by dif- 
ferent Kings of Spain : but, according to the successive de- 
tails in Mendham, not from their love to literature, but solely 
from the unlucky introduction of some Spanish Friar, whose 
name tbe Court of Spain omits, and tiien reprints the col- 
lection '. A charge of prohibiting the best works in litera- 
ture, which I made against the Church of Rome, is sus- 
tained equally, whether tiiose works are prohibited by the 
Pope at Rome, or by the Inquisition at Madrid. 

' Report, I81(i, p. 201. ' Beporl, 1816, p. 89. 

) Rtport, 1)111), p. 74— ISO. * iDdei L!br. Probibil. Sec onft, p. 33. 

» B»l»n, IS16, Nu, 501, p. S77. * ««dh«ni, p, 65—70. 
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Mr. Speaker, 

When^ at one o'clock this morning, I proposed 
that the further discussion of this question should 
be postponed to the present time, I should, if I had 
consulted my own inclination only, have greatly 
preferred to solicit the attention of the House 
to the observations which at the time I was de* 
sirous of addressing to yon. But, though I have 
always experienced the indulgence of the House, 
I felt, that, at such an hour, and after such a debate, 
I could not hope to receive, and certainly had no 
right to ask, their patience* 

I did indeed desire. Sir, if I could have caught 
your notice, to rise immediately in answer to 

E 2 
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the Honourable Baronet, the member for West- 
minster : not from any presumptuous confidence in 
myself, but from a perfect conviction of the strength 
and justice of the cause which I support, a strength 
and justice which would sustain the weakest ad- 
vocate. 

It is no disparagement to that Honourable Ba- 
ronet to say, that, on such a subject, even his inge- 
nuity and talent could produce little new in fact 
or in illustration, nothing new in argument. His 
statement, indeed, on the present occasion, is 
founded on the same grounds as those on which he 
himself, as well as others, in former discussions, 
have rested the merits and the claims of their 
clients. After a slight and passing allusion to the 
natural rights and general demands of the Roman 
Catholics, the Honourable Baronet proceeded to 
argue in favour of the claims, on nearer and surer 
authorities ; namely, on the specific conventions of 
the Treaty of Limerick, and the pledge assumed to 
have been given at the time of the Union with Ire- 
land. He added an argument ad verecundiam on the 
different treatment which Roman Catholics receive 
from all the other Protestant States of Europe. 

Sir, before entering into the question of the 
Treaty of Limerick, or the pledge at the Union, I 
will stop for one minute to notice the preliminary 
argument of the Honourable Baronet, not so much 
iVom any intrinsic value in it, not so much from any 
great value which it seemed to possess even in his 
own eyes, as firoin the importance which the Roman 
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Catholic petitioners arc fond of attaching to it; 
That preliminary argument implies, that all men 
have aii equal right to be called, according to their 
personal merits, to civil office ; that no man ought 
to be in a worse condition than his neighbour, in 
respect to such eligibility ; and that* all disabilities, 
therefore, which fetter it, are an injury to the State, 
and a tyranny to the People. Sir, what may be 
the facts in other countries I will not stop to in- 
quire, nor.will I here discuss the general. reasoning. 
The principle, as applied to England, I deny on 
the authority of all the analogies of our Constitu- 
tion* Until there shall be ho distinction of civil 
rights between the copyholder and the freeholder : 
until there shall be no inequality in political power, 
as electors, or as candidates, between the freeholder 
of 39i9, a year, and the freeholder of 40^. ; between 
the freeholder of 290/. per annum and the free- 
holder of 300/. : [^I say nothing of the anomalies of 
Scotland-^I say nothing of the caste of the clergy, 
who are proscribed,, very properly — but still pro- 
scribed — as candidates for the House of Commons] 
— until thfere shall be no diffisrence between the legal 
infancy of twenty years, and the legal manhood of 
twenty-one (a distinction as artificial as any of the 
others) : until there shall be no inferiority in the 
alien-born and the native inhabitant of these coun- 
tries, both paying the same taxes and liable to the 
same personal burthens : until, in the projgress of 
universal suffi'age, there shall be no difference be- 
tween the political rights of rich and poor, of boy- 

1 
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hood and eige, of male and female^ I shall not cease 
to maintain that the Constitution has never vested 
in any of the inhabitants of England^ as inhabit- 
ants, any political power whatever, or even, in the 
abstract, any eligibility to power : and consequently 
that no men, and no class of men are entitled to 
demand here, as natural rights, any political power 
over their fellow-men ; or, indeed, even the capa^ 
dty of such power in this country. The whole is 
a question not of right but of expediency; and 
as such, may be decided, either way, without in- 
justice *. 

Dismissing with this sentence the argument of 
the rights of man, on which the Hon. Baronet, to 
do him justice, rested little of his case, and which I 
should scarcely have noticed at all, if it were not 
urged at great length by the Petitioners them- 
selves, in most of their addresses to this House ; I 
proceed to the examination of those positions, on 
which the Hon. Baronet has chiefly relied for main- 



' I compare not the degree of privation by which the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Premier Duke and Earl of England, is withheld 
ftom his seat in Parliament, with the privation by which a free- 
holder of d9s. a year is withheld from voting at a county elec- 
tion : but I contend that the principle, however different the 
degree, is the same. The State has arbitrarily and artificially 
allotted its powers to age, to sex, to class, to finrtune, and to 
opinions : and the question is in every case one of mere ex- 
pediency, whether more or less public safety, or public danger, 
will be ensured by retaining, or removing, any one of those 
distinctions. 
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taining his cause ; and which, I trust to shew, are 
equally and absolutely untenable. 

Hiis first stand is on the Treaty of Limericks 
'' I look upon that Treaty,'' sHyS the Hon. Baronet^ 
^^ as the charter of those rights and privileges, of 
which the Roman Catholics have been since unjustly^ 
not to say unlawfully, deprived." — ** I again assert,*!* 
he repeated, '^ that the whole people of Ireland are^ 
by the Treaty of Limerick, entitled to the fullest 
participation in all the rights and privileges, civil 
and political, of the British Constitution.'' Sir, I 
have paid to the construction of this Treaty a most 
unprejudiced, though most anxious, attention. It 
deserves such attention from the House, not merely 
from the immense importance attached to it by the 
Hon. Baronet on this occasion, as indeed on two other 
occasions at least, when in this House he has urged 
it as a main foundation of the claims of the Roman 
Catholics, but from its having frimished, in later 
years, ^e most frequent and the most popular ar* 
guments to the Roman Catholics in their own asso*- 
ciation, and, above all, in their petitions to the 
House; the petitions of thousands, or, if you please, 
millions of our fellow-subjects* Still more it is 
entitled to attention, because, whether urged by 
few or by many, it involves the dearest of all na- 
tional int^ests, the public faith. 

Sir, I do not forget the immortal words of Ros- 
coe on another occasion. ^' No advantage can jus- 
tify the sacrifice of a principle ; nor was a crime 
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ever necessary in the conduct of human affiiirs/' i 
am sure^ that if it be true iii our local law^ thai 
nullum terwpua occurrit regi; it is equally and 
immutably true in respect to general law^ that 
nullum iempus occurrit fidei publiae. I will not 
here inquire, with my honourable and learned Mend, 
the Solicitor-General, referring to the wars between 
the two Roses, how far, by an entire change of cir- 
cumstances, any treaty, or any law, may become 
obsolete. I hold the principle, that where the par- 
ties are in existence, capable of giving and receiving 
the objects intended, the public faith cannot die : 
'* time alone destroy eth not an act of parliament/' 
says a great legal authority ; and it is for those who 
resist a claim founded on the national faith, to shew 
that the circumstances of the parties have honestly 
so changed, as to render it impossible to act upon 
it. I have made these observations to satisfy the 
Hon. Baronet, that I resist not the principle which 
he assumes : on the contrary, I admit it strongly ; 
while, at the same time, I deny as strongly the ap- 
plication of it to the facts of the present case. I 
will never allow an argument from expediency to 
overturn a claim of right ; and if the Roman Ca- 
tholics could fairly derive their present demands 
from the terms of the Treaty of Limerick, I would 
concede them, without reference to the consequences 
to any establishment, and to any other interests. 

The Hon. Baronet, on a former occasion, an- 
swered an argument, of which, I am happy to say. 



I never^ except in that answer^ heard ^ ; viz. that 
the Irish in Limerick were rebels^ and therefore had 
no claims under the treaty. The Hon. Baronet's 
own answer was most satisfactory : if the Irish wefe 
rebels, it was a very good reason for not making a 
treaty with them ; but no reason for breaking it, 
after you had made it. 

The position, then. Sir, which I am prepared to 
sustain, and which has been defended on a former 
occasion by my Right Hon. friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department^ is this, that no 
advantage now withheld from the Roman Catholics, 
can be claimed under the terms of the Trec^ty of Lime- 
rick. Whatever rights, secured by that treaty, may, 
subsequently to its date, have been withdrawn, they 
have all in succession been long since restored ; 
and nothing now remains to be claimed, which that 
treaty professed to guarantee. I may here inciden- 
tally remark, in reference to the prominent place 
which this treaty now occupies in the front of the 
Roman Catholics, that it was never/I think, brought 
forward at all till the year 1793, in any petition 
seeking the present objects: it was not so brought 

> I had forgotten the Sermon of Antony Dopping, Bishop of 
Meath^ who is said to have disgraced the pulpit by preaching 
this doctrine ; and to have been himself struck out of the Coun- 
cil for it, by King William. Harris's Wars, p. 214. I had also 
forgotten, that '* to obviate this doctrine, the Bishop of Kildare 
mounted the pulpit the following Sunday, and shewed the obli- 
gation of keeping the public faith." See a good deal more in 
Plowden's Ireland, ii. 9, 10. 
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ferwiurdby Sir Theobald Butler^ if I rightly recdtect 
his argument. I know^ indeed, that it was quoted 
in an address to Lord Halifax, I think in 1761. It 
was quoted also by Lord Taaffe, in 1766> but there, 
apparently, without the least allusion to the con- 
struction now put upon it ; and, in short, though 
quoted, I believe, on another and much earlier 
occasion, I think in 1723 1; it was never used as 
an argument of right in respect to the matters 
now at issue, till more than one hundred yean 
after the date of it. I cannot, however, omit no- 
ticing here, that, though desuetude does not in 
itself abrogate the sanctions of any public treaty^ 
the hundred years' silence of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics, as to the support which the Treaty of 
Limerick gives to their present demands, is a strong 
presumption that the parties most interested in 
those demands did not at that time regard that 
treaty as securing them. 

I am unable to say how any treaty can be better 
explained than by the parties at the time : the in<- 
terpretation to be given by third persons, at any 
time, least of all by third persons in another age, 
and in another country, can never be binding, 
"while there is any mode whatever of determining 
the intentions of the contracting parties on the 
spot, and at the time in question. Burnet, there- 
fore, whose words the Honourable Baronet quotes, 
'' they were also admitted to all the privileges of 

' See also Wogan's Letter to Swift* Piowdeiif ii. 14. 
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subjects^ upon their taking the oaths of allegiance 
to their Majesties^ without being bound to take the 
oath of supremacy/' cannot be considered as an 
authority whose evidence ought to have much 
weight as to the construction of this treaty^ since 
his history was not written tiHl, I thinks thirty 
years after the transactions in question ; and^ cer- 
tainly^ was not published till forty-three years after 
them^ i. e. till 1734. I should say this^ even .if 
he had recited all the articles^ and had reasoned 
upon them one by one : but when I find him con- 
densing the substance into seven lines^ I cannot 
but see^ that though in life he was contemporary 
with the transaction, yet, as an author, he wrote 
from memory of a distant event, in which he had 
no personal interest to secure the accuracy of his 
recollections. 

Before I enter into detail upon the treaty itself; 
the Honourable Baronet, the Member for Westmin- 
ster, will not deny, in respect to the campaign 
which preceded it, that the army of King James 
was, in the summer of 1691, in no very favourable 
position. The language of King James himself, 
writing of course from the reports made to him 
by his generals, presents a deplorable picture of the 
condition of his people \ T am, however, as little 
entitled, or inclined to deny, that, on the other 
hand, the army of King William was much re- 
quired abroad ; and that the close of the war in 

' See his Memoirs^ Life of James II. Vol. iu , 
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Ireland was^ on every account, peculiarly desirable 
to the English Cabinet : but, as it is sometimes said 
that the Irish were in the highest condition, and that 
the English were desperate^ I beg to recall to the 
recollection of the House one fact, as preliminary 
to my general statement, viz. that Tyrconnel, the 
Lord Lieutenant of James^ whose almost only merit 
Was^ that his devotion to that master was never sus- 
pected, is represented to have recommended to his 
countrjrmen to make the best terms they could^ 
when, on the 14th of August, of the same year, he 
was dying in the very city of Limerick ^ 



^ The last words of Tyrconnel were, '* not to let things go 
to extremities, but to accept of such terms as could be got ;'^ 
''and his words," says Burnet, ** seemed to weigh more after his 
death than in his life-time, for the Irish began generally to say» 
that they must take care of themselves, and not be made 
sacrifices to serve the ends of the French." Burnet, ii. p. 80. 
This is further evident from King James*s own Memoirs. On 
the surrender of Galway in the preceding month, 20th July, 
1691, Tyrconnel, after making all preparations for the defence 
of Limerick, " dispatched an express to St. Germains, to beg 
either a speedy succour, or leave to make conditions for them- 
selves." — King James's Memoirs, ii. 459. He goes on, .''but 
the enemie pressed too hard to give any great hopes they (the 
Irish) could wait the relief which was to come froqi a country 
so remote : they made my Lord Tyrconnel aprehend the army 
would capitulate in spite of his teeth ; and many persons of 
distinction were so much inclmed that way, as had like to have 
broaght it about even before the enemie apeared in sight of the 
town." — ^ii. 460. Again, in p. 462. The Irish officers were so 
impatient to make terms with the English army before Lime- 
rick, (1691,) that Tyrconnel had great difficulty in managing 
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I now proceed to the more close analysis of the 
Treaty. Now, how can this Treaty he explained^ 
how can the intentions of the contracting parties 
he discovered^ except hy such considerations as 
these ? What was the general proclamation ad- 
dressed hy the Lords Justices, as a rule to them- 
selves; to the army, to the enemy , and to. the peo- 
ple, in respect to the pacification of Ireland, when 
the last campaign was opening ? What were the 
terms granted to other cities in the progress of that 
campaign ? what the terms refused to this ? What 
the grammatical meaning of the terms actually 
granted ? What the meaning, compared with the 
state of things in Charles the Second's reign, to 
which by those terms reference is specifically made? 
What the understanding at the time of the Parlia- 
ment of England, and of the Parliament of Ireland, 
on the one hand? What the understanding of 
King James himself ? 

In the summer of 1691, the English army in 
Ireland swept the kingdom, and approached Lime- 
rick. As they advanced, they took every fortress, 
and every city which resisted; so that, at last. 
Limerick alone remained to the cause of James II. 
Now, in endeavouring to explain the sense m which 

them : ** but he press'd them only to have patience twenty days, 
there being no likelyhood of their being forced so soon, and that 
in so much time an answer might be had from the king :" — but, 
whilst he was thus struggling, he was seized with apoplexy, on 
St. Lawrence's day, and died two or three days after, 14th 
August, 1691. See Story's Wars in Ireland, ii. p. 187. 
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the disputed articles of the Treaty of Limerick are to 
be understood^ I ask^ in the first place^ what were 
the general terms intended to be granted by the 
Government in Ireland to those who in the progress 
of the war might voluntarily submit ? Those terms 
are to be found in the Declaration of the Lords 
Justices^ dated 7th July, 1691 : quoted on a for- 
mer occasion by the Honourable Member for the 
city of Dublin (Mr. G. Moore) ; and that decla^ 
ration is, within two years after its date, recited at 
full length by Story, himself a party in the war, as 
^* being that, upon which the Articles of Galway 
and Limerick, and all the Irish capitulations, were 
afterwards founded ^" After promising to restore 
the forfeited estates to those who shall come in 
peaceably, they state, ^' and lest those who are to 
take benefit by this proclamation may be apprehen- 
sive qf being prosecuted for exercising their re-^ 
ligion, though their Majesties have sufficiently 
manifested to the world by the rest and quiet not 
only Roman Catholics of this kingdom, but those 
of England have enjoyed under their Government, 
may be sufficient to remove any such apprehen- 
sions, we are commanded further to publish and 
declare, and we do hereby publish and declare, 
that, as soon as their Majesties' a£birs will permit 
them to summon a parliament in this kingdom, 

r 

they will endeavour to procure them such further 

' Story's Wan in Iieland, 4to. 1693, vol i. p. 117—120. 
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security in these particulars as may preserve 
them from any disturbance on account of their 
religion.*' This, then^ was the general boon held 
put to the Roman Catholics as the inducement to 
them to submit to William and Mary : that is to 
say, their Majesties would not invoke the penal 
laws against them ; would, so far as they had the 
meains, give to them rest and quiet in the exercise 
of their religion : and (as neither a dispensing nor a 
legislating power existed in the crown singly) would 
endeavour to procure from the supreme autho" 
rity of Parliament such further security in these 
particulars as might preserve the Roman Catho^ 
lies from any disturbance on account of their reli* 
gion. Slight as^ according to this construction, 
the advantage appears to us, its value must be 
measured by a comparison not with our own situa- 
tion to-day, but with that of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, at that time, generally, before this decla* 
ration, and with that of those Roman Catholics in 
particular who did not submit to it, and who were 
accordingly left to make, as they could, their own 
terms afterwards. 

Let us see, then^ what was the condition of those 
who declined to accept these terms, and continued 
accordingly to resist the Government. 

No man continuing to resist the Government 
had under this proclamation any right to any terms 
whatever. It will be remembered, that, in the 
preceding year, when the army of William ap- 
proached Waterford, then perhaps the fourth city 
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in the kingdom^ and the garrison demanded as ^ 
condition of their surrender the freedom of a pri- 
vate exercise of their religion, that article was dis- 
tinctly refused ^ The same took place in the fort 
of Duncantion, and both surrendered without any 
security whatever even for this humble privilege ; 
a sufficient proof, first, of the value which both 
parties attached to what we should now call so 
moderate a claim ; and, secondly, of the strength of 
the English party, and of the weakness of those 
who had resisted them. And yet we are told by 
the orators of the Roman Catholic Association, that 
the " privileges in the exercise of their religion," 
granted soon after to Limerick, and, through 
Limerick to all the Roman Catholics of the king- 
dom, meant something far more than merely the 

' Story*s account is in vol. i. p. 109. Leland*s account is 
as follows : ** William was now doubly solicitous to gain a 
secure station for his transports, and, for this purpose, to reduce 
Waterford and Duncannon. He hastened his march ; Wex- 
ford had already declared for him, and now received his garri- 
son ; Clonmel was abandoned by the Irish ; Waterford was sum- 
moned ; the garrison, after some hesitation, demanded the en« 
joyment of their estates, the freedom of their religion, and 
liberty to march out with arms and baggage. This last article 
only was admitted. They accepted it, and surrendered. The 
fort of Duncannon threatened a more obstinate resistance; the 
governor demanded time to consult Tyrconnel ; and, when re- 
fused, boldly declared that he would take it ; but, on the ap- 
proach of the army, and the appearance of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel with sixteen frigates, he accepted the same conditions 
with Waterford." Lieland, vol. iii. p. 575. 
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rights of worship ; that it would have been an 
insult to them to proclaim as an indulgence 
that they might without molestation say their 
prayers in their own mass houses ^,-^a right which 
could not have been denied to any one — (they forget 
how it teas denied to Waterford) ; and that the 
privileges in the exercise of their religion which 
were secured by the treaty^ meant^ rather and in- 
cluttvely^ all privileges in the exercise of civil and 
military functions ! 

The army approached Galway^ then the second 
city in the kingdom. As it threatened a Jong 
defence, the besiegers consented to grant terms* 
superior to those which had been obtained by 
Waterford. Similar terms were granted to the 
fort of Buffin's Island in the mouth of the Shannon \ 

m 

^ Mr« O'Connell is reported to have said, (Speeches, 12mo. 
Dublin, 1828. p. 53.) ** Yet Mr. Peel pretends to have dis- 
covered that all the immtinities guaranteed by the Treaty of 
Limerick are included in a power meiely to pray. What im« 
pudent nonsense I How could that be granted or taken away ? 
* * what shameless nonsense !" It ifi fair to add, in reference 
to some figures of speech used here^ that the Editor of the 
** Speeches" states, that Mr. O'Connell has not revised this 
Speech, or any in the collection, except that on Church Rates 
already quoted, p^ 50. 

* Art. X. That the names of the Roman Catholic Clergy of 
the town of Galway be given to the General on or before 
Tuesday next, and that they, as well as the laity of the town, 
shall have the piivate exercise of their religion without being 
prosecuted on any pencd laws for the same, and that the said 
Clergy sbdl foe protected in their persons and goods. Story, 
vol. ii. p. 168. See postea^ p. 93. 

' Story, vol. ii. p. 200. 

F 
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By the articles of Galway, the private exercise of 
their religion was secured to the Roman Catholics 
in the garrison and in the city : the Roman Ca- 
tholic lawyers were admitted to such liberty of 
practice as they had in Charles the Second's time, 
and the estated gentlemen (a phrase explained in 
a proclamation of the Lords' Justices a few months 
afterwards ^ to mean gentlemen of <£100 per an- 
num,) were permitted to carry a gun and a brace 
of pistols. 

The north and east of Ireland had now submitted 
to the English ; Sligo at least, alone in the north- 
west held out; and Sligo, I think, was taken 
while the army was before Limerick. The authority 
of James had a partial and divided influence in 
the six counties. Limerick, Cork, Kerry, Clare, 
Sligo, and Mayo ; but the real and almost the 
entire strength of his cause was centered in the 
city of Limerick itself. I am willing to admit that 
De Ginckel was empowered to bring the war to a 
conclusion on almost any terms ; but it will be con-* 
ceded, on the other hand, to me, that King James 
describes his own garrison to have been at least 
equally anxious to capitulate. 

The terms eventually granted by De Ginckel 
will be best understood by the terms refused by 
him. 

The House will observe, that on the 23d Sep- 

' By the proclamation of the Lords' JnsticeSy dated Jan. 
1692| this phrase is explained to mean ** housekeepers with 
estates of freehold of one hundred pounds ^ year." Storyy vol. 
ii. p. 298. 
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tember, 1691, the garrison of Limerick^ after an 
nnsuccessful sally, asked for a cessation of hos- 
tilities; and on the 27th September sent out their 
proposals ^ which were these: — '' 1. An act of 
indemnity for all offences whatsoever, without re- 
ference to their date or quality. 2. Restoration 
of all Irish Catholics to the estates possessed before 
the Revolution. 3. A free liberty of worship, and 
one priest to each parish. 4. Irish Catholics to be 
capable of bearing employment, military and civil, 
and to exercise professions, trades, and callings of 
what nature soever. 5. Irish army to be kept on 
foot by their Majesties. 6. The Irish Catholics to 
be allowed to live in towns corporate and cities, to 
be members of corporations, to exercise all sorts 
and manners of trades, and to be equal with their 
fellow Protestant subjects in all privileges, advan-r 
tages, and immunities accruing in or by the said 
corporations. 7. An Act of Parliament to be passed 
for ratifying and confirming the said conditions." 

Now whatever be the extent and meaning of 
some of these articles, it is clear that the 6th article, 
if it were found singly, includes every thing which 
the present Roman Catholics profess to require. It 
would have placed the Roman Catholics of the king-« 
dom on the same footing as the Protestants. By 

' Story, ii. 230. There are various accounts of the origin of 
these proposals. Burnet says, ** the Irish insisted on very high 
terms, which, was set on by the French, who hoped they would 
be rejected." II. 81. • Story says, ** the Irish were instigated 
by Mack Guire and the PriesU." 11.231. 

F 2 
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diis article^ they would have been rendered eligible 
to places in corporations^ to the bench^ and to seats 
in Parliament : in fact^ (and I admit it freely, for 
it strengthens my case,) every thing which has been 
since granted, every thing which is now withheld, 
would have been secured to them. Such would 
have been the consequences of De Ginckel's accept- 
ance of this article. Did he accept it ? His an-^ 
swer was decisive and instant : '^ Though he was 
' in a manner a stranger to the laws of England," (I 
quote his words from Story's Journal S) ^' yet he im- 
derstood, that those things they insisted upon, were 
80 fEir contradictory to them, and dishonourable to 
himself, that he would not grant any such terms, 
and so returned them ; and ordered a new battery 
to be immediately rdsed to the left of Mackay's 
fort, for mortars and guns. Then the Irish sent 
again to know what terms his Excellency would 
please to propose to them ;" and then he sent in 
the twelve articles which formed the basis of the 
Treaty of Limerick. 

. Can there linger a belief in the mind of any man, 
that De Ginckel, having indignantly rejected terms, 
which directly and specifically secured to the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland all the privileges which 
their descendants now require, could have intended 

by the counter terms which he sent in, on the very 

• • • 

same day, to grant to them by implication, the very 
same advantages ? 

Sir, I feel reluctant to occupy the time of the 

• Story, vol. II. p. 231. 
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House on a proposition so obvious ; bul;, recollect- 
ing the use Mrhich the Roman Catholic Petitioners 
perpetually make of the Treaty of Limerick, aa 
the strongest argument of right which they can 
urge in support of their present claims— recol- 
lecting the triumphant cheers of some Honour- 
able Members, when, on the motion for the 
production of this treaty, the terms of it were 
claimed by the honourable Mover and his friends,, 
as conclusive of the whole matter at issue, I do 
think, that it is important to discuss fully, and i 
hope finally, the question. 

The subject involves a new, though not a higher 
interest, when the Honourable Baronet tells us^ 
that it was to the surrender of Limerick that Great 
Britain owed the Revolution. Of course, he could 
have meant only the permanence' of th^ Irish Set- 
tlement, for the Revolution had been for nearly 
three years consolidated in England before the 
date of this Treaty. The same exaggerated im- 
portance is attached to the surrender of Limerick^ 
whenever it is mentioned in the Roman Catholic 
Association. In one of his late speeches >, Mr. 
O'Connell aj)pears to have said,, that, " Were it 
not for the Treaty of Limerick, his Majesty King 
George the Fourth would not at this day be on the 
throne of England. Instead of being the Sove- 
reign of the first empire in the world, he would be 
a petty Elector in the north of Germany ; or, pro- 

* Speeches of Daniel O'Connelli Esq. and Richard Shie), 
Esq. Dublin, 182d. P. 48. 
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bably^ through the bounty of that good-natured 
man. Napoleon, he might be a king; for we should 
recollect, that his sister was indebted to the Em- 
peror Napoleon for the title of Queen ^'* When 
such claims are founded upon this treaty, when 
such consequences are drawn from it, it becomes 
important to shew the fallacy of the one: it is 
scarcely necessary to expose the absurdity of the 
other. 

By reciting the terms allowed to Waterford in 
the preceding year, and to Galway during this same 
campaign, and the terms refused to Limerick, I 
have, I trust, prepared the House to follow me in 
the fair and inevitable construction of the terms 
actually granted by De Ginckel in this memorable 
treaty. 

The Articles, then, on which the principal stress 
is laid by the advocates of the Roman Catholics, as 
sustaining their specific rights, are the first, second, 
and ninth. I will proceed to examine them in de- 
tail ; but the whole treaty should be examined to 
see how utterly impossible it is that any one part of 
it, or the whole together, can bear the weight now 
attached to it. Is it to be believed, for instance, 
that any one article of the treaty can have been in- 
tended to convey to the Roman Catholics an equa- 
lity of civil rights with the Protestants, when ano- 
ther article gives to the noblemen and gentlemen 

• 

' In another passage, he says, ** all the blessings * of her glo- 
rious Revolution/ as she calls it, — England owes to the honour . 
and trust-worthiness of the Irish* I arraign her not only of 
perfidy, but of ingratitude." Speeches, p. 52. 
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comprised therein^ '' liberty to ride with a sword and 
case of pistolls if they think fitt^ and keep a gunn 
in their houses for the defence of the same, or for 
fowling." Can any other inference^ on the con- 
trary/be drawn from this very article^ than that it 
was the intention of the victor, (an intention ad- 
mitted by the vanquished) to disarm all who were 
not specifically excepted ? Can it be contended^ 
that all which is now asked^ was guaranteed 
by any general terms in the treaty, if it were ne- 
cessary to frame a special provision, as was done 
in the seventh article, without which no Roman 
Catholic gentleman, not even the Earl of Lucan 
himself, could legally have kept a fowling-piece in 
his house ? 

To proceed * : the first article provides as follows. 

^ The treaty to which the Roman Catholics appeal, is called 
** the Civil Articles of Limerick :" but there proceeded, pari 
vassUf between the same parties, another conyention, called 
'the Military Articles/' referring more immediately to the tran- 
sport of the army to France. The first article, however, is quite 
general. It certainly shews no intention, on the part of the 
contracting parties, that the Irish were to be favoured, or even 
placed on any equality with the other subjects of the King. 
Whether this were just or unjust, prudent or imprudent, is not 
the question : we have now only to decide the fact. '* Art^ I. 
That all persons, without any exception, of wHlat quality or con- 
dition soever, that are willing to leave the kingdom of Ireland, 
shall have free liberty to go to any country beyond the seas, 
(EnoIand and Scotland excepted), where they think fit, 
with their families, household stuff, plate, and jewels." Art. II. 
relates to the officers and soldiers ; and also to the Rapparees. 
Story, ii. 239; Leland, iii. 627. It appears, by this article, 
that the Irish were scarcely considered subjects of the same 
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^' The Romah CathdiM of this Icmgdom ^n. enjoy 
such priyileges in tfae exercise of their religion, as 
they did enjoy iil the reign of King Charles the 
Second.;^ and their Majesties, as soon AB their affaini 
will permit them to summon a Parliament in this 
kingdom, will endeavour to ptocure the said Roman 
Catholics siich further security in that particular as 
may preserve them from any dbturbance upon the 
account of their said religion*" 

The Hon. Baronet, the Member foir Westminster; 
last night distinguished between what he denonm 
nated the first and the second clause, or division, of 
this article ; the first clause guaranteeing the pii*^ 
vileges of the Roman Catholic religion as they 
existed in the time of Charles II. ; the second jprb^ 
misiilg such flirther s^urity as might preserve the 
parties accepting these terms, " from any disturb- 
ance, in other words, any civil disabilities, on account 
of their said religion.'* 

Now admitting, what I will scarcely, even for 
the sake of argument admit, that there is an 
ambiguity in the latter member of the sentence, 
which, taken singly, might be open to the inter- 
pretation of the Honourable Baronet and the Peti- 
tioners, I contend, that, though he may thus col- 
lect totidem Uteris, the sentence which he desires 

MiPff > ft^ ^y ^te, not in jpace Domini regiSf bat rather ^a out- 
lawsy permitted to transport themselves. It is curious that 
Charles !• *' in his humiliation/' (says Leland, iii. 75.) should 
have granted this, among other demands of his Irish Parliament^ 
viz. " to allow all Irish subjects to repair to any part of his do- 
minions without restraint.'^ 
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td find in tli6 treaty ^^ the contxfxt of tbe first meniH 
ber of the sentence wiU disprove his inference^ 
even if I had not already shewn how utterly incre<- 
dible it is^ that De Ginckel would have grantj^dj 
by implication^ in the evening, when he was dictat* 
ing the terms, what in the morning he had indig-* 
nantly refused, when the terms were proposed to 
him, and when this particular provision was asked in 
durect words. The truth is, that the very words 

^ My Right Hon. Friend, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Pepartment (Mr. Peel)i brought forward, in a subsequent part 
of the debate, an argument of great force, which had not oe* 
curred to me, from the analogy of the treaty with Ormonde. 
There, where both parties had distinctly in their contemplation 
civil rights, they used legal words unequivocally conveying 
ihem. See particularly Arts. I. HI. VIII. IX. The treaty was 
not ratified ; but that point does not bear upon the argument* 
It is enough to shew— -in fact the terms brought forward by 
the Irish in Limerick have shewn — that the Irish knew suffi- 
ciently the value of direct and specific words, when legal privi- 
• feges were to be secured : they used them in the treaty with 
Ormonde : they tried to use them in the treaty with De Ginc* 
kel ; and those terms being distinctly rejected by De Ginck^, 
cannot be held to have been re-instated by him on the same 
d*y> by any vague and circuitous inference. The treaty wilh 
Ormonde is curious, as illustrating the manners of the people 
at the time. One of the first measures of Strafford's government 
\vas to propose a bill, prohibiting the ploughing by the tails of 
horses. The Irish Parliament passed the act, [10 and 1 1 Gar* 
I. c. 15.] ; and the Irish, in treating with Ormonde, distinctly 
required, by Art. XXII., the repeal of this very statute. See 
Milton's observations on it, Milton's Prose Works, ii. 362. It 
may be added, that even so late as the year 1780, Arthur Young 
found the practise lingering, I think, in the centre of Ireland. 
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io the second clause^ '' in that partictdat,^' ob- 
viously connect it with the words of the first clause^ 
viz. "«» the exercise of their religion f^ and both 
together confine^ accordingly, the meaning of the 
First Article of the Treaty of Limerick to the free 
exercise of the Roman Catholic Religion. 
.. The second article provides more specifically for 
certain civil rights. 

But, before I proceed to the examination of it, 
I will stop to inquire into the limitation of the first 
article, even as to religion, by the words, " as 
they did enjoy in the reign of King Charles the 
Second.'' It was well observed, on a former occa* 
sion, by the honourable and learned member for 
Dublin, (Mr. George Moore) that the construc- 
tion would have been very difierent, if the period 
referred to had been the reign of James IL instead 
of Charles II. The reign T>f James was the more ob- 
vious point of reference, if the article had intended 
to grant to the Roman Catholics of Ireland many 
privileges, even in the exercise of their religion : 
in that day they were legally equal, and practically 
more than equal, to the Protestants. But the 
victor deliberately fixed on the reign of Charles II. 
as the period, the privileges of which he was will- 
ing to concede to the Irish. Now, what was the 
state of the Roman Catholics in Ireland at that 
period^? I will not enter into details: they are 

^ Father 0*Leary, in denying any obligations of the Roman 
Catholics to the House of Stuart, speaks thus of Charles IL 
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well given in the work of Dr. Browne ^ to which 
the Honourable Baronet^ the Member for the 
Queen's County, (Sir Henry Pamell,) referred us, 
in the course of his temperate and candid speech, 
on a former debate. I will quote no more than 
four points: — 1. Every person in office had, by 
early statutes, b6en long previously required to 
take the oath of supremacy: — by the 17th and 18th 
of Charles II *. that oath was further required to 
be taken even by Schoolmasters. 2. At that period 
the Roman Catholics might not, it is true, have 
been formally and legally excluded from Parlia- 
ment, but it is quite clear that, by resolutions of 
the two Houses (1661), requiring their own mem^ 
bers to receive the communion according to the 
rites of the established Church, the Peers from 
the hands of the Lord Primate> the Commons 

'* He confirms Cromweirs grants to the adventurers, who fol- 
lowed the banners of that regicide tinctured with the .blood of 
the Royal Martyr, obliges his enemies by the sacrifice of his 
defenders, consents to the special exemption of Irish Catholics 
from the general act of indemnity, refuses the least assistance 

to Lord R , who sold his estate to support him during his 

exile, and gives his sanction to a ridiculous law, declaring it 
•high treason to call the king a Papist. * * • * How- 
ever, the Irish Catholics can never sufficiently thank him for 
not punishing with halter, gibbet, and exenteration, a requieS" 
cat in pace:' 0*Leary's Tracts, 1782. p. 93-4. 

' Brief Review of the Question, whether the Articles of 
Limerick have been violated, by Arthur Browne, Esq. Repre- 
sentative in Parliament for the University of Dubhn. — Dublin,, 
8vo. 1783. 

' 17 and 18 Car. II. c. 6* $ 6. see Browne, p. 33. 
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from the same^ or from any whom he might 
appoints the intention of each House was ta 
exclude Roman Catholics. 3. The English Parlia- 
ment petitioned the King, that no Papists should 
be admitted Justices of the Peace : that all licences 
to Papists for inhabiting within corporations should 
be recalled. The King complied^ as we read in 
Leland \ It will be recollected^ that the Act of 
Settlement and Explanation^ prohibited them from 
inhabiting within corporations, unless by special 
Hcence from the Lord Lieutenant and Council'. 
4. Roman Catholic Priests were liable to banish- 
ment : and the Duke of Ormond, when Lord 
Lieutenant, exercised the power of the law, and 
banished all their bishops except three ^ Sir, I 
state these facts historically, to shew, if one word 
of comment be necessary, that even the condition to 
which — in matters of religion — the treaty restored 
the Roman Catholics, was not Utopian. I describe 
the previously existing state of the Roman Catho- 
lics, not to defend it. My argument does not re- 
quire, my inclination would not lead me to uphold 
tt. It is enough for me to describe, simply, the 
facts as they stand in history. 

But it may be asked, what, then, did the Roman 
Catholics gain by thb first Article ? They gained 
for themselves, and for all the people of Ireland, so 

' Commons Journal (Irelaiid)i 1.395, 2l8tMay, 1661: for 
the Lords, see Browne^ 
' Leland, iii. 466. ' Browne, p. 33. 

^ Curry, p. 93* in Browne, p. 33. 
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fir' as De Gihckel could grant it, bo iai as their 
Majesties could confirm the grants (the limitations 
I Vfill presently state,) the right of the private ex- 
ercise of their religion — a right, as I have already 
shewn, denied to Waterford, and in the case of 
Galway scarcely ^ granted ; and when it is recol- 
lected, that the benefits of the terms so granted to 
Galway were confined to its inhabitants and gar- 
rison ; when it is recollected, that Cromwell, in 
his Irish wars, had directed his generals never to 
admit any fortress to stipulate for any parties, ex- 
cept those within its walls ; and when it is seen, 
that the defenders of Limerick stipulated for the 
whole kingdom, as well as for themselves, — the dis- 
tinction is sufficiently marked between this, and any 
other treaty made in Ireland. 

I proceed to the consideration of the second Ar- 
ticle ; that on which the honourable Baronet chiefly 
relied, in his address to the House last night. 

The first Article having, then, rdation to reli- 
gion, the second, I contend, has relation to pro- 
perty only. The terms of the first Artide, whatever 
they were, extended to all the Roman Catholics of 
the Kingdom : the terms of the second Article were 
limited to the parties therein described:—!. The 
inhabitants of Limerick, and of any other garrison 
in the possession of the Irislu 2. The officers and 
soldiers then in arms* 8. The officers detained in 

^ It appears by Story, ii. 165, that Major General Talmash 
was believed to be inclined to lay aside the treaty, i. e. not to 
grant even snch terms to the gtrrtson and town. 
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tBeir Majesties' quarters^ '' that are treated with, 
Bnd who are not prisoners of war, or have taketi 
protection, and shall return and submit to their 
Majesties^ obedience** — the House will notice the 
expression. '* These several parties, and all their 
heirs, shall hold their estates of freehold and inherit- 
ance, and aU their rights, titles, and interests, privi- 
leges and immunities which they and every or any of 
them held, enjoyed, or were rightfully and lawfully 
entitled to in the reign of King Charles the Second^ 
or at any time since, by the laws and statutes that 
were in force in the said reign of King Charles the 
Second." — The honourable Baronet, with great 
skill as an advocate, here closed the book from 
which he read this passage last night, and said, 
** Can there be a doubt as to this treaty ? is it not 
clear, that it restored and secured the unrestrained 
exercise l>oth of political and private immunities by 
the Roman Catholics, as they enjoyed them in the 
reign of Charles II ? Could any jury draw any 
other conclusion? For my part," says the ho- 
nourable Baronet, ^' I do not see how it b possible 
for words more expressly or directly to stipulate for 
the enjoyment of all rights, public as well as pri- 
vate, by the parties to the treaty and their heirs." 
I was almost induced to interrupt the honourable 
Baronet at the moment, so far at any rate as to re- 
quest him to read on : and if the whole construc- 
tion of the Article be not completely changed by 
the next two lines, I will own myself utterly incom- 
petent to draw any conclusion of law, or of common 
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sense, from any writing whatever. The words, 
which follow, define the rights restored to be rights 
annexed to estates ^ : they provide, that the parties 
described ^' shall be put in possession, by order of 
Government, of such of them as are in the King^s . 
hands, or the han^s of his tenants, without being 
put to any suit or trouble therein ; and all such 
ESTATES shall be freed and discharged from all ar- 
rears of crown-rents, quit-rents, and other public 
charges incurred and become due since Michaelmas, 
1688.'" I ask, can there be a doubt that the rights 
here referred to are manorial rights, seignorial 
rights, and other franchises connected with pro- 
perty, and not with persons, and which as such 
might be seized or again restored by the Crown ? 
Upon the construction of this article, I would ap« 
peal fearlessly to the judgment of any jury in Eng- 
land, if my whole property depended on the issue. . 
The remainder of the Article provides that, the 
parties therein described shall and may exercise 
their professions, trades, and callings as freely as in 
the reign of Charles IL, provided that they, and all 

' So in the Articles of Galway : . '* IX. That they shall enjoy 
their estates, real and personal, and all other liberties and immu* 
nities as they held, or ought to have held, under the Acts of 
Settlement and Explanation, or otherways by the laws of this 
kingdom,*' (the phrase, *' other liberties and immunities," might 
imply something of political power, if it were not for the words 
immediately following,) *' freely discharged from all crown^ 
rents, quit-rents^ and all other charges to the date her^f" 
Story, ii. 165— 171. 

2 
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parties seeking the benefit of thin Article^ shall take 
the Oath of Allegiance. 

The third Article extends the benefits of the fir^t 
and jsecond^ to parties absent beyond the seas, if 
witlun eight months they jshall return to the king- 
dom* 

The 9th Article, one of those on lyhich the 
Honourable Baronet has chiefly relied, one, on the 
alleged breach of which the orators of the As- 
sociation most clamorously insist, provides as fol** 
lows : ^^ The oath to be administered to such Ro- 
man Catholics as submit to their Majesties' Go- 
vernment, shall be the oath abovesaid and no 
other/' Can there be a doubt, that the words 
*.' submit to their Majesties* Gaf)ernment,** in this 
Article, and the words " submit to their Majesties 
ehedienceT in the 2nd Article, mean the same 
thing ? Can there be a doubt, that the meaning of 
the whole, is this : that those, whose estates are 
restored or confirmed to them ; those, who, lajdng 
down their arms, live peaceably in future ; those, 
who exercise their professions, trades, and callings, 
quietly, shall not be required to take any other 
oath than the oath c^ allegiance to the Govern- 
ment ? Again I say, can it be supposed that such 
an article gave to the Roman Catholics of the 
whole kingdom a right by implication to eligi- 
bility to all civil functions and privileges, of Cor- 
porations, of the Bench, and of Parliament, an 
digibility which had been asked distinctly, by the 
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same parties, and had been refused decisiyely, the 
very same day, by the same victorious general ? 

Limited as this ' Article is by all analogy, by all 
fair rules of construction, and by much contempo- 
rary evidence, as I am prepared to shew, it still 
conveyed so much more to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, than the Protestants of the empire thought 
them entitled to receive, that it gave great dissa- 
tisfaction. Dalrymple * has recorded some speci- 
mens of this feeling ; but I will not quote any pri- 
vate authority,. while I can quote an address of the 
House of Commons to the Throne *. — *' We, your 
Majesties most dutiful and loyal subjects" ♦ ♦ ♦ 
(this is the address of this House to King William, 
4th of March, 1692) '' crave leave to represent to 
your Majesty, that the addition made to the Arti<^ 
cles of Lymerick," (I will call the attention of the 
House to this point presently,) *' after the same were 
finally agreed to, signed, and the town thereupon 
surrendered, hath been a very great incourage- 
ment to the Irish Papists, and a weakening to the 
English interest there * ♦ ♦. And as to the addi- 
tional article" (the words above referred to) '' which 
opens so wide a passage to the Irish Papists to come, 
in, and repossess themselves of the estates which 
they had forfeited by their rebellion, we most hum-; 
Wy beseech that the Articles of Lymerick, with the 
said addition, may be laid before your Commons in. 

* Dalrymple, iii. 166. 

• JournaU, 4th of March 1692, Vol. x. p. 842-3. 

a 
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:ParHament^ that the manner of obtaining the same 
may be inquired into^ to the end it may appear by 
what means the said Articles were so enlarged ; 
and to what value the estates thereby claimed do 
amount \" There is not one word said here about 
the grievance of power being granted to the Roman 
Catholics ; there is not an allusion to any thing but 
property restored : that is to say, within a few 
months after the date of the Treaty, the House of 
Commons of England present an address to the 
Crown, recording their deliberate condemnation of 
that Treaty : — here, therefore, if any where, would 
have been exposed that aggravation of the evil of 
the Treaty, as it would have been felt, if, by any 
article of it, any Roman Catholic could have claimed 
political power in Ireland. 

This, Sir, was the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons of England, almost at the very time when 
the treaty received its ratification from the Crown. 
A few years afterwards, in 1697, the whole Par- 
liament of Ireland concurred in the same conclu- 
sion; and, by the Act. passed for the confirmation 
of the Articles of Limerick, distinctly proved, that, 
in their judgment, political power was not, and 
could not be, conveyed by any one, or by all of its 
articles, to the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

The other great party interested in the surren- 
der of Limerick, King James II., speaks with consi- 
derable satisfaction of the favourable terms which his 

' The King's Answer is dated 10th of March 1692, Jour- 
nals, X* p. 848. 
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garrison. had obtained; but^ in the specification of 
them, he does not seem, even for one moment, to 
have assumed, that those terms included any con- 
cession of political privileges. He appears, indeed, 
to think that the recognition of the freedom of the 
religious worship of the Roman Catholics was itself 
a sufficient advantage, secured as it was, not for 
the garrison only, but for the whole kingdom. His 
words, after describing the siege, are these: — 
*' Notwithstanding the ill situation they were, in, 
their forts taken, a breach made, and their condi- 
tion in short desperate, yet they had the courage 
to insist upon, and the dexterity to obtain, articles 
not only for their own security, but which had a 
respect to the whole kingdom, consulting in the 
first place the King's honour and advantage, in 
getting permission to go," &c. [[then follows a pas- 
sage about the numbers so going, 30,000 men,]] ''in 
the next place, they articled for as free an exercise 
of the Catholic religion as in King Charles the 
Second's time, and a promise to procure a further 
security from any disturbance on that account : that 
all the inhabitants of Limerick, all officers, soldiers, 
&c. in the army, garrisons, or counties of Lime- 
rick, Clare, Kerry, Cork, and Mayo, should, upon 
submission, be restored to the estates they were in 
possession of in King Charles the Second's time ; 
all persons to exercise their trades, and follow their 
professions, possess their goods, catties, &c. as be- 
fore the war." 
• It is sometimes said, it may be said again, that, 

G 2 
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even if the Treaty of Limerick did not, necessarily^ 
]bear the full construction now put upon it, the 
benefit of a doubt ought to be given to those who 
surrendered an impregnable city to a despairing 
besieger ^ ; and^ by so doing, fixed the succession 
of the crown in a Protestant line : and that the 
Roman Catholics of this day are entitled to claim^ 
if not froni our justice, yet at least from our gene- 
rosity^ a large and liberal interpretation of articles 
so gained by their predecessors. Bishop Burnet 
appears to assume ' that such a clause^ giving the 
benefit of a doubt to the Irish^ really existed ; and 
Mr. O'Connell argues upon it as if he had read it ^, 
No such clause existis : nor did the Irish entitle 
themselves to any thing but the letter of their 
bond. I have shewn their distresses : . let me add, 
that^ when in a dispute with De Gihckel pending 
the negociation, Sarsfield said ^' we are in your 
power/' intimating that De Ginckel was taking 
advantage of him, he was answered, '' Not so : but 
you shall go in (again) and then do the best you 
can *." But Mr. O'Connell says, that " before the 
treaty was actually signed, the French fleet appeared 
off the coast. ' Here,' it was said, ' is the succour. 
Drive these invaders back to Dublin. The deed 

' " They treated," says Mr. O'Connell, of the English ge- 
nerals, '* with soldiers having arms in their hands, and being 
the masters of an impregnable fortress." Speeches, 1828, p. 54. 

' Burnet, ii. 81. ' Speeches, 1828, p. 54. 

* See Story, ii. 257. See also Continuation of Rapin, 
xiii. 474. 
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has not yet received seal or signature. Let none 
of its stipulations be fulfilled/ ' No/ said the 
Irish chieftains^ ' the bond is certainly not cxe- 
duted, but Irish honour is plighted for the perform- 
ance of its conditions — that honour has hitherto 
been untarnished ; it shall remain so ^/ Now^ what 
are the facts ? In the first place^ let me ask what- 
is the merit of any man^ or any body of men, not 
breaking their honour ? but, in the next place, let 
me remind the House, first, that the fleet did not 
arrive till after one half of the city was in the 
hands of the English ; and secondly, that the Irish, 
so far from not taking advantage of it, did forthwith 
'^ in consequence," says Story, " of the presence of 
the French fleet in the Shannon V' urge the English 
general to introduce into the treaty those words — 
so few but so comprehensive — those words, of which 
the House of Commons of England complained, 
as I have already shewn ; — those words, which re- 
stored the forfeited estates to all such as were under 
the protection of the Irish army in five of the six 

* Speeches, 1 828, p. bb. 

' Story, ii. 272. In another passage Story says, that the 
Irish officers behaving ** very high" in consequence of the pre- 
sent of their allies, the General wrote two letters to Sir Ralph 
Delaval, the admiral, directing him to proceed forthwith to the 
Shannon. — This, it may be added, he did not do ; though he 
fought at La Hogue. He was one of the Tory admirals, by 
whom the naval service had been scandalously neglected; 
(Coxe*8 Shrewsbury, p. 19.) and whom the King in consequence 
dismissed, 1693. 
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comities, as well as to that army and to the inha* 
bitants of Limerick. De Ginckel had withdrawn 
his principal forces towards Dublin ; and his in- 
structions being to close the war on almost any 
terms^ he admitted the insertion of these words> on 
the plea that they had been accidentally omitted 
by the copyist : (a supposition suflBciently impro- 
bable^ when it is considered that they were the 
most comprehensive and important in the whole 
article ;) and King William ratified the act of his 
general : but the Parliament of Ireland^ on a full 
knowledge of these facts^ expunged the words, and 
confirmed the article without them^. This is 
enough to prove that the Irish of this day are not 
entitled to claim any benefit from the chivalrous 
honour of their ancestors. So far as their claims 
are founded upon this treaty, they must stand or 
fall by the strictest construction of it. 

It is true that King James complains that some 
of the articles of the treaty were subsequently vio- 
lated ; but this charge, be it true or be it false, is 
of no effect in respect to the demands of the pre- 

' The protest in the Irish House of Lords against this bill 
was signed by fourteen Peers, of whom seven were bishops ; and 
seems to have been founded in some measure upon the injury 
which would arise to property by expunging, at such an in- 
terval, words introduced into the treaty at its ratification. 
" Because we apprehend many Protestants may, and will, 
suffer by this Bill, in their just rights and pretensions by reason 
of their having purchased and lent money upon the credit of 
the said Articles, and as we conceive in several other respects." 
liOrds* Journals (Ireland), 23 Sept. 1697. Vol. i. p. 635. 
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sent Roman Catholics^ unless it can*be proved that 
any thing now withheld from them had ever been 
guaranteed to them by any of those articles. It; 
is alleged^ that all the penal laws of the reign of 
William, of Anne, and of George I. were succes- 
sive violations of this treaty. Sir, I think it un-^ 
necessary to enter into that question : those laws 
are now all repealed. I am not the defender of 
them ; but while I do not feel myself called upon 
to support the penal code, or even to explain the 
general history of its enactment, I suppose that 
none will uphold, few can forget, the tyrannies of 
King James which preceded and almost caused 
them. The last parliament of James 11. in Ire- 
land repealed the acts .of settlement and explana- 
tion ; and passed a bill of attainder against all Irish 
Protestants of rank and property to the number of 
more than two thousand ^. As, therefore, the par- 
liament of James had the precedency in time, it 
has the precedency in guilt also; but enough of 
these recriminations : the acts of James II. are no 
more : the penal code is no more. 

Sir, in reference to these charges of the infrac<- 
tion by parliament of the treaty of Limerick, it is 
necessary to recollect, what both the parties to that 
treaty well knew, that admitting, for the sake of 

' See Archbp. King's State of the Protestants. App. p. 1—40. 
So indiscriminate was their vengeance/ t)iat the surname only is 
sometimes put ; thus, there is one — - Graham, of Co. Leitrim; 
another, — ^ Weagh, of Co. Londonderry ; by no other descrip- 
tion, convicted and attainted of High Treason ! 
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Atg\xdiet\t, that the Articles as signed hy De Ginckel 
and hy Sarsfield secured to the Roman Catholics of 
that day^ and to their descendants, all the rights which 
those descendants now claim, it was still subject to 
two conditions, viz. the ratification by the Sovereign, 
and the confirmation by the Parliament. Three 
times ^ in the course of the treaty are words intro- 
duced implying the necessity of parliamentary sanc- 
tion in order to give validity to particular provi- 
sions of that treaty ; their Majesties' Generals and 
Lords Justices engaging for them that they would 
endeavour to procure such sanction. Is it con* 
tended by any one that King William wanted the 
will honestly to endeavour to procure from his par- 
liament the confirmation which parliament only 
could give ? Sir, it was not so contended by Lord 
TaafFe, himself an Irish Roman Catholic, who thus 
speaks of King William's Government : ^' It was an 
engagement which King WiUiam could never be 
persuaded to depart from, and it soon produced its 
natural consequences. The security he granted to 
religious Dissenters of all denominations, restored 
industry, and plenty of all things ; useful arts were 
introduced ; the land was cultivated, and a fine 
island, reduced to a desert by the late war, soon 
assumed a new face. In fact, Ireland was never 
happier than under that monarch. He saw, though 
others could not, or would not see, that the Irish 



? See Art. I, V, XII, besides their Majesties' own reference 
to it in their words of confirmation. 
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Catholics might, by kind treatment, be rendered as 
good subjects as the Catholics in Holland, 'who 
served him faithfully, and fought under him against 
King James. 

*' Neither the vicinity of King James, who still had 
friends in the kingdoms he abdicated, nor the power 
of Louis XIV. who maintained an army of Irish, 
who followed the fortune of that prince, could in- 
fluence King William to alter, his conduct towards 
the Catholics, who submitted to his government. 
He trusted to their engagements with him, and to 
the security he gave them : and their steady ad^ 
herence to those engagements brought him daily 
proofs that his confidence was well placed ^** 

So much for the personal character of King Wil- 
liam, his will, his intentions, and his success, where 
he had the means. Sir, it will not be contended that 
King William had the power to control his par- 
liament, whei^ it is recollected, that a House of Com- 
mons of England, even before he could ratify the 
treaty, remonstrated against it; and when it is 
further recollected, that it was a House of Commons 
which deprived him even of his own Dutch guards. 
No man at the time denied the personal sincerity 
of King William ; and it was therefore with consi- 
derable surprise that I heard from the honourable 
Baronet last night the expression the " shuffling 
policy of King William f an expression which I 

' Observations on AfTairs in Ireland from the Settlement in 
1691, by Nicholas, Viscount Taaffe, p. 6. Second Edition 
1766* 
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might rather have expected from the old Tories or 
the Jacobites than from him. 

The utmost, which could be required from King 
William, was that he should heartily try to give 
effect to the pledge made in his name; but the 
ultimate appeal was, as all knew, to the deUbera- 
tive wisdom of Parliament ; and rested not with the 
single person of the Sovereign. It is true, that 
some treaties require not such intervention; but 
all treaties connected with domestic interests neces- 
sarily involve it : and William III. could no more, 
by his single authority, in confirming the articles of 
Limerick, virtually repeal any statutes then existing 
against Popery, than the King of Hanover could, 
by a proclamation, naturalise in England all his 
German subjects. Yet even what King William 
did, in his own name, and under his own preroga- 
tive, attempt to do in the matter of this treaty, ap« 
peared to King James to be any thing but a proof 
of want of sincerity. 

The King says, — *' it was an additional mortifica- 
tion to him in this conjuncture to see his people so 
willing to overlook such stretches of power and 
pretended prerogative in an usurper, they had so 
vehemently resisted in their lawful Prince, for the 
Prince of Orange's granting, on this occasion, by 
his sole authority, such privileges in respect to the 
exercise of religion, preserving arms, excusing from 
oaths, and such like concessions in the Treaty of 
Limerick, was taking much larger steps towards a 
dispensing power, than what he himself was now 
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so grievously persecuted for, and which it seems 
could never be forgotten or atoned for ^" 

But it will be said that the treaty was violated, 
inasmuch as it was not ratified by Parliament, It 
will not surely be contended by any Whig, that the 
two Houses were only appointed to register the 
King's ordinances, or treaties* It will not be con- 
tended, that it is not the perpetual right and duty 
of Parliament to watch over them : it will as little 
be denied, that, in this very matter of religion, the 
authority of the Sovereign has, even in later times, 
been scrupulously restrained. My Right Honour- 
able and Learned Friend over the way (Sir James 
Mackintosh) than whom no man is better ac- 
quainted with all history, and particularly with 
the history of this country and that period, and 
from whom we look impatiently for the result of 
his labours on it, must be fully aware, that a case 
somewhat analogous occurred no longer ago than 
in 1763. I will read to the House a passage from 
a paper on their table : it is an 

Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Egremont 
to Governor Murray, dated Whitehall, IZth 
- Aug. 1763^ 

'* Though the King has, in the fourth Article of 
the Definitive Treaty, agreed to grant the ' Li- 

^ Treaty of Limerick. Life of James IL voL ii. p. 467. 

^ Papers on the Roman Catholic Religion, No. 181, of Ses- 
sion 1814, p. 20. See the Art. of the Treaty, p. 24. and the 
King's Instructions, p. 25. 
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berty of the Catholic Religion to the inhabitants of 
Canada ;' and though his Majesty is far from en- 
tertaining the most distant thoughts of restraining 
' his new Roman Catholic subjects from professing 
the worship of their religion according to the rites 
of the Romish Church/ yet the condition expressed 
in the same article must always be remembered, 
viz. ' as far as the laws of Great Britain permit *^ 
which laws prohibit absolutely any Popish Hier- 
archy in any of the dominions belonging to the 
Crown of Great Britain, and can only admit of a 
toleration of the. exercise of that religion. This 
matter was clearly understood in the negociation 
of the Definitive Treaty. The French Ministers 
proposed to insert the words comme ci-devant, in 
order that the Romish Religion should continue to 
be exercised in the same manner as under their 
government ; and they did not give up the point 
until they were plainly told, that it would be de- 
ceiving them to admit those words, for the King 
had not the power to tolerate that religion in any 
other manner than ^ as far as the laws of Great 
Britain permit.' ** 

I think. Sir, I have proved sufficiently that the 
Treaty of Limerick was never intended to bear 
the weight which has been hung upon it: with 
that weight it has broke down ; and it now over- 
whelms the Honourable Baronet, and the cause 
which he designed to shelter under it. Thete 
the ruin may remain : the materials are not worth 
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picking up again : nor should I linger upon the 
spot for another minute^ if it were not to re- 
mind the House of the pomp and circumstance 
mill which the fabric had been erected^ the impor- 
tance attached to it, and the character of solidity 
and value given to it in the speeches of those who 
so lately supported it. 

The next position which the Honourable Baronet 
takes up in defence of the claims of the Petitioners^ 
is the pledge given to them at the Treaty of Union. 
I do not mean that the Honourable Baronet quotes 
such a pledge from any article of the Act of Union, 
or from any speech either of the King or the Lord 
Lieutenant. The words which he read from the late 
King's speech on the prorogation of the first Parlia- 
ment after the Union, could convey no such specific 
security, even if the King's personal opinions had 
been less known both to his ministers at that time 
and to the world. There is one passage, indeed, in a 
speech from the throne in Ireland, in 1799, whichy 
if read now, with a view to this question, the Ho- 
nourable Baronet might have quoted as an authority 
in his favour. It is this : ^ — *' And his Majesty, as 
the common father of his people, must look for- 
ward with earnest anxiety to the moment, when, 
in <;onformity to the sentiments, wishes, and real 
interests of his subjects in Great Britain and Ire*- 



1 Lord Comwallis's Speech, Ist June» 1799. See Sylv. 
Douglas's (late Lord Olenberrie) speeckon the Unioiiy p. 184, 
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lahd, they may all be inseparably united in the full 
enjoyment of the blessings of a free Constitution,'^ 
—But no notice was taken of this at the time ; be- 
cause at the time all parties knew that it referred 
to ^n union of the two nations, and not to any 
equalisation of the two reli^ons. 

Sir, there was not only no official pledge given 
publicly by the Governnient at the Union, in re- 
spect to this matter : there was scarcely any semi- 
official declaration by which the public mind in 
Ireland could be led in any direction at that time. 
The pamphlet which the Honourable Baronet seemed 
to regard as the manifesto of the Government on the 
occasion of the Union was, though no name appears 
to it, written by the late Mr, Cooke, then private Se- 
cretary to the chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland\ The pamphlet to which, as I think, far 
more attention is due, as representing the mind of 
the English Government, is the celebrated Speech 
of Mr, Pitt on the Union ^ Mr. Foster, at least, 
the Speaker of the Irish House, regarded it as the 
authoritative exposition of the principles of the ad-* 
ministration in respect to that measure. He com- 
plains,, that the influence and purse of government 
had been employed in circulating it, and that 
10,000 copies had been printed by the King'* 



^ Arguments for and against an Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, considered. Dublin and London, Dec. 1798. ' 

* Speech of the Right Hon« WUUam PH^, 3l8t Jan. 1799. 
Wright, London. 1799. 
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Printer ^ Does Mr, Foster find in this speech^ so 
printed, so circulated, any pledge, or even much 
encouragement to the Roman Catholics ? 

His words are these : *' I will only observe upon 
it, that Mr. Pitt's language is of such a nature, 
that one would imagine he had the two religions 
on either side of him, and one was not to hear 
what he said to the other. He tells the Catholic 
in his speech, that it is not easy to say what 
should be the Church Establishment in this king* 
dom ; and his fifth resolution states that the present 
Church Establishment is to be preserved. He tells 
them, that the time for discussing their situation 
must depend on two points, ' when their conduct 
shall make it safe, and when the temper of the 
times shall be favourable ;* and Mr. Dundas adds, 
' if ever such a time shall come.' " This was Mr. 
Foster's construction of Mr. Pitt's speech. He, at 
least, did not conceive that Mr. Pitt was circulating 
any distinct and positive pledge to the Roman 
Catholics : he, answering Mr. Pitt at the time, did 
not collect from that speech any assurance on the 



^ '' In discussing the subject; I must often allude to a speech 
published as Mr. Pitt's, and as various editions of it have been 
circulated, I shall select that to which the Government has 
given the sanction of its authority, the one printed by the King's 
Printer, under their direction, of which 10,000 copies have, 
been circulated gratis by them, and all of which have been paid 
for at the public expence." Speech of the Right Hon. John 
Foster, 11th April, 1799, p. 1. London, 1799. 

6 
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part of Mr, Pitt to that body, that, if they would 
support him in his object, he would support them 
in theirs. Let the House judge from Mr. Pitt's 
own words : 

** * By many I know it will be contended, that 
the religion professed by a majority of the people 
should at least be entitled to an equality of privi* 
leges. I have heard such an argument urged in 
this House ; but those who apply it without quali- 
fication to the case of Ireland, forget surely the 
principles on which English interest and English 
connexion has been established in that country, 
and on which its present Legislature is formed. No 
man can say that, in the present state of things, 
and while Ireland remains a separate kingdom, 
full concession could be made to the Catholics 
without endangering the State, and shaking the 
constitution of Ireland to its centre. 

^' On the other hand, without anticipating the dis- 
cussion, or the propriety of agitating the question, 
or saying how soon, or how late, it may be fit to 
discuss it, two propositions are indisputable : First> 
when the conduct of the Catholics shall be such as 
to make it safe for the Government to admit them to 
the participation of the privileges granted to those 
of the Established Religion, and when the temper 
of the times shall be favourable to such a measure : 
when these events take place, it is obvious that 

' Speech of the Right Honourable W. Pitt, on the Union, 
3l8t Jan. 1799, p. 39^ 40. Wright, London, 1799. 
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such a question may be agitated m an united Im- 
perial Parliament with much greater safety than it 
could be in a separate Legislature. In the second 
place, I think it certain that even for whatever 
period it may be thought necessary after the Union 
to withhold from the Catholics the enjoyment of 
those advantages, many of the objections which at 
present arise out of their situation would be remov- 
ed, if the Protestant Legislature were no longer 
separate and local, but general and imperial/* 

I might quote much more from other members 
of the Government, and other supporters of the 
measure ; but, as they are only the public speeches 
of private men, and not clothed with the authority 
of a Speech from th6 Throne to the two Houses, 
they could not, even if they cont^ned distinct 
pledges to the Roman Catholics, do more thaii 
bind the individuals who delivered them. 

The Right Honourable gentleman, the Knight 
of Kerry, states that there were private pledges 
given by the Irish Government, to the Romari 
Catholics, in order to secure their support of the 
Union; that he himself was a member of that 
Government at that time ; and was not merely 
cognisant of the fact, but a party to it. No one 
who has the advantage of knowing that Right 
Honourable Gentleman, will hesitate for a moment 
to receive any fact on his statement of his personal 
knowledge of it, much more one connected with 
himself : but admitting, as I admit, all his facts, 
I ask again, what do they prove, except the obli- 

H 
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Ration Mrhikh su<^ pledges imposed upon those who 
gave them? They left no obligation on others; 
they could attach no obligation upon the King, or 
upon Parliament, 

'Sir> in the first place^ there was no official body 
to whom pledges of a public nature could be given ; 
there was no recognised organ of the Roman Ca*- 
tholics, with whom the Government could commu- 
nicate : all the intercourse was from individuals to 
individuals. The nearest approach to au assembly 
supposed to act for the Roman Catholics, was the 
meeting of the Prelates of that Communion then 
sitting in Dublin; and^ though they deliberated 
on the question of a state-provision for the Roman 
Catholic Clejrgy', it. does not appear that the 
larger subject ^yex canie before them. In the next 
place^ the Roman Catholics could do little in the 
matter, if, in return for any pledges made to them> 
they had been disposed to. exert themselves in sup- 
port of the Union. They had not then sitting a 
nv^ Parliament, or Association, the resolutions of 
which might have been accepted by thdr brethren 
throughout the Island. 

In the last place> Sir, Mr. Plowden', one of 
their own Church, and no mean authority on the 
subject^ says distinctly, that though they '^ gene« 
rally gave all the weight they could command to 

^ Papers before Parliament, No. 298, of Session 1815, 
p. 59. 

' Plowden's '' Ireland since the Union," Vol. II. p. 120. 
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Mr* Pitt's proposition for the Union/' ♦ ♦ * « though 
the predominant interest of the Catholics was 
certainly in favour of the Union, no public act <^ 
the body ever passed upon it : many Catholics in 
Dublin entered into very sjnrited and judicious 
resolutions against that fatal measure, and several of 
the most independent and best informed Catholics 
individually opposed it. Of all the King'a subjects, 
the Irish Catholics had eminently the most reason 
to oppose the Union, by which they lost their own 
consequence." If, therefore, any pledge had been 
given, it does, not yi^//y apjpear, that the condition 
on which only, by the argument, it m assumed to 
be binding, was, on their part, fulfilled. 
' But, Sir, no pledge was or c6uld be given, ex* 
oept by individuals ; and no pledge was given, even 
individually, by many whose names are quoted on 
these occasions. Xhe late Lord Auckland ^ refer-* 
ring, in his speech on the Roman Catholic Question 
m 1805, to the Union, in the arrangement of which 
measure he states himself to have been much en- 
gaged, distinctly declares that he never heard of 
any such pledge ; nay more, that if the concessions 
were in the contemplation of the Government; 
they were industriously concealed £ropi him and 
others of their associates. Above all, in 1805 
Mr. Pitt as distinctly denied that any pledge was 
given by him*. 

, Pari. Debates, 13th May, 1806, p. 826 
* Pari. Debates, l4th May, 1806, p, 1015. 

H 2 
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The utmost \vhich caii be made out i& briefly 
this, that Mr. Pitt was not directly and in words^ 
and to the Roman Catholics^ but by conviction, 
and to his own conscience, pledged to bring for-^ 
ward Ms measure for their relief. That measure 
he found that he could hot bring forward with the 
authority of Government; and therefore he re- 
signed his office, and thus redeemed his '^ pledge .'' 
Let no man accuse Mr. Pitt of breach of faith to 
the Roman Catholics: every expectation which 
they were entitled to form, as raised by him, he 
realized at a cost to himself greater almost than 
any nund except his own could measure. What 
greater object could there have been to a mind like 
Mr. Pitt's, than to have closed the war which he 
had commenced ? What greater object could any 
man at any time have resigned, than power was to 
a. mind; like that of Mr. Pitt? Yet his favourite 
projects of foreign policy, and his own unrivalled 
station he resigned, when he found himself unable 
to carry into execution his wishes in favour of the 
Irish Roman Catholics. 

» 

And, on another branch of this subject, let it 
always be recollected, that in taking office again, 
without stipulating for any measure in favour of 
the Roman Catholics, be violated no pledge to 
them. The paper in which Lord Cornwallis used 
the word pledge, as applied to the members of 
Government retiring in 1801, was an ^' unsigned, 
undated paper, hastily given by me," says Lord 
Cornwallis to Dr. Troy, *' to be circulated amongst 
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his friends, with the view of preventing any imme- 
diate disturbances, or other bad e£Pects, that might 
be apprehended from the accounts that had just 
arrived from England ; and if I used the word 
pledged *, I could only mean that, in my opinion, 
the ministers, by resigning their offices, gave a 
pledge of their being friends to the measure of 
Catholic Emancipation ; for I can assure you that I 
never received authority, directly or indirectly, from 
any member of administration who resigned his 
office at that time, to give a pledge that he would 
not embark again in the service of Government, 
except on the terms of the Catholic privileges being 
obtained." 

Admitting, however, that there was a pledge, 
all that can be said, is, though the illustration is 
familiar, that the government of 1801 finding them- 
selves unable to carry on their engagements, threw 
every thing up, and took the benefit of the insolvent 
act: but when they returned to the world, they 
were at liberty, — assuming again that there had 
been a pledge, — to consider that pledge redeemed, 
and a new account opened. 

After all. Sir, I am surprised at the doctrine, 
and still more at the quarter from which it comes, 
as if the opinions, or even the pledges of a minister,, 
were to be binding not only upon himself and his 
colleagues, but upon his Sovereign and upon Par- 
liament. Sir, admitting to the utmost, for the sake 

* The word is used. Plowden's Ireland since the Union. 
Yol. ii p. 46. 
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of i^rgument^ the positiveness and solemnity of 
evefy pledge assumed to have heen g^ven by Mn 
Pitt to the Irish Roman Catholics, the pledges 
were foif hisi best exertions, and could not have been 
for the success pf them. 

While, then, the Roman Catholics of the present 
tday cannot, on the grounds of natural right, or on 
those of specific convention, claim the concession of 
the political privileges still withheld from them ; 
while' they cannot, on the faith of any honourable 
understanding at the time of the Union, urge the 
Legislature of the United Kingdom to surrender any 
further advantages tothem^ there maybe, on the 
other hand, a preliminary and a fatal objection, in 
point of principle, on the part of one of the three 
branches of the Legislature^ td the adoption of any 
such measure. To that objection I am old-fashioned 
enpugh to attach some weight. 

I will not enter into the animus jmponeniis, in 
respect to the Coronation Oath, fiirther than to say, 
that if the Sovereign for the time being were told 
in Westminster Abbey, by the voice of the two 
Houses on the day of his coronation, that the oath 
which he was about to take had respect to the 
preservation, for instance, of the existing tythe** 
system, the Sovereign so receiving the oath, and so 
taking it, could not be released from its sanctions 
by the unanimous declaration of the two Houses of 
Parliament, ten years afterwards, in favour of the 
suppression of tythes. No bill which they might 
present to him for such a purpose could He pass 
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mto a law, without violating his oath ; and without 
thereby destroying the sanctity of the principle by 
which He himself could claim the allegiance, of his 
people. But there may be cases in which^ [[no dis-* 
tinct explanation of the meaning and intent of the 
Coronation Oath, being given to the Sovereign by 
Parliament,]] the individual Sovereign may himself, 
as an independent branch of the Legislature, [[as in?, 
dependent as either House of Parliament^]] refuse his 
consent to any bill, on any ground. I trust that this 
House. will never forget the right of the Sovereign 
to exercise his judgment equally with either House on 
every measure before Parliament And there are 
other and mixed cases, perhaps the Roman Catholic 
Question is one, in which the Sovereign,.for the time 
being, might feel that, if the Legislature shall not 
have prescribed an authoritative exposition of his 
intended oath. He is bound, seeking the aid of his-* 
tory and of the general context of the Constitution, > 
to give his own conscientious interpretation to the 
oath, and to act upon it accordingly. This was 
clearly the case with our late illustrious monarch. 
If the Sovereign, for the time being, shall judge him- 
self to be bound by the oath to a particular line of 
conduct, it is a question altogether between him and 
his Maker : but even if the King*s conscience be^ 
not necessarily bound, his judgment, whidi is con- 
stitutionally free, may equally lead him to the same 
result ; and though the doctrine is unpc^ular in. 
this House, I will repeat, that the King of England 
is not, as some half republicans call him, merely the 
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first magistrate, but an original, integral, essential 
part of the Legislature, and as much entitled to a 
deliberative voice in any measure, as either House 
of Parliament ; though by the indulgence of the 
House of Hanover, the right has never, I think, been 
exercised since their accession. I refer to the ques- 
tion only lest I should appear to overlook the subject 
altogether. I mean not to enter in detail upon it ;. 
it is sufficient for my purpose to state, that though 
future Parliaments might suggest to future Sove- 
reigns a different interpretation of the oath, there 
might now be legal and constitutional objections to 
the measure, fatal, and justly and constitutionally 
fatal to its success, even if it should be recoih-: 
mended by the unanimous voice of the two Houses. 
But I waive the point ; and will consider the whole 
question as one open freely to the consideration of 
Parliament, on the general grounds of political 
expediency. , 

I mean not to degrade the question when I so 
regard it ; I wish not to speak slightingly of the in- 
terests of so many of our fellow-subjects ; but if 
their claims be not of right, they must be of expe-> 
diency ; and if of expediency, though the extent 
may vary, the principle is the same, whether its 
objects be ten men or ten millions* I have hi- 
therto put wholly out of the question the number of 
the applicants : if a claim be founded in right, I 
should be ashamed to withhold it from one poor 
and silent man ; if it be not founded in right, I 
should be ashamed of a Government which could 
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be bullied by six clamorous and sturdy millions 
into a weak and inconsistent concession. The 
whole question, then, is, whether the concession be 
weak and inconsistent, or wise and prudent. 

I say, then, that the question of Roman Catho- 
lic emancipation is like the merest and meanest 
question of domestic policy for which a bill is in- 
troduced into this House, to be canvassed and de- 
cided on the grounds of more or less public conve- 
nience following the rejection or the concession of 
it. " Right,'* as Mr. Pitfr stated, '* is independent 
of circumstances and paramount to them ; whilst 
expediency is the creature of circumstances, and, 
in a great measure^ dependent upon them ^ :'' and 
I am very willing to admit, that in this point of 
view, it is a very different question whether the 
number of the petitioners be ten or ten millions ; 
but I will not stop here ; but say at once, that the 
argument cuts two ways ; and, if it be more im- 
portant to conciliate millions than hundreds, as- 
suming that the measure asked would conciliate 
them, it is on the other hand, more important and 
a more imperative duty to resist all concession, and 
to disregard all threats, when there is a moral cer- 
tainty that we are only arming discontent with 
power, that we are leaguing physical strength with 
political importance, and putting new weapons of 
assault in the hands of those who have already 

) Parliamentary Debates, May 14, 1805, p. 1014. 
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shewn us that they want not the spirit and the wiU 
to use them. 

My honourable and learned Friend^ the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Doherty^) in a speech of 
great force which he delivered last nighty told us, 
that there were three different lines.of conduct open 
to us to- pursue; and he urged us to strike into 
that which he called the new aiid untrod line of 
concession and conciliation. I should like to know 
in what path the Imperial Parliameat, or the separ- 
aite Legislatures have been treading for the last forty 
years, if not in the path of concession ? Has it 
led to conciliation^ or to aay thing like conciliation? 
If it have not, why should we advance further upon 
it ? and why should we entertain greater hopes of 
succeeding now, than we entertained forty years 
ago ? Have we, after all our efforts, yet come in 
sight of conciliation ? and if we have not, when do 
we expect to reach it ? * 

I proceed, then, to compare the language of the 
Roman Catholics of former times, before their ex- 
isting measure of political power was conceded to 
them, with their later langiiage. It will, thence, 
be seen whether concession be conciliation, and 
whether peace and harmony have or have not been 
promoted by granting political power to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. Let me not be misunder- 
stood : I make now, as I have always made, the 
widest distinction between politiciEtl power and reli- 
gious toleration : I ask not in foreign countries for 
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aay thing more than* a toleration of Protestants : 
I tbink ibat the measure of policy^ in a Government 
fio mixed as our own^ with a limited Monarchy^ 
a Church united with the State^ and a representative 
body so open to popular influ^ices^ should be to 
confine power to those who will give their undivided 
allegiance to a State so constituted ; or at least to 
exclude from power^ the power of legislating fox 
Protestant interests^ a body consistently and 
conscientiously opposed to Protestantism, and 
bound to promote the advancement of their own 
Church \ 

The question is, whether the Roman Catholics, 
when all penalties on their religion, as such, were 
removed, were not better subjects than they are 
now, when political power has been given to them, 

' Upon the general principle, Burke admits that " there are 
considerations which may render it advisable for a wise govern-' 
ment to keep the leading parts of every branch of civil and 
military administration in hands of the best trust ; but a total 
exclusion from the commonwealth is a very different thing." 
He is speaking of the condition of the Roman Catholics under 
the constitution of Ireland in 1782, before the relaxation of the 
penal laws by the act of that year. Letter to a Peer of Ireland. 
Works, vi. p. 275. Bolinbroke said long before; *^ The gobd 
orsociety may require, that no person should be deprived of the 
protection of government on account of his opinions in religious 
matters; but it does npt follow from hence, that men ou^t to 
be trusted in any degree with the preservation of the Establish- 
ment, who must, to be consistent with their principled^ > endba-. 
Your: the subveraion of what is establisKed." Letter to Sit 'WiU 
liam Windham. Works, ix^ 23. . 
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and they are seeking more ? I might go back even 
to a date within the period of the penal laws^ and 
3hew instances of such kind and right feelings^ on 
both sides^ as would prove that^ practically, there 
was and must have been a great relaxation of those 
laws, long before the formal repeal of them. I 
refer, among other instances, to Bishop Berkley's 
address ' to the Roman Catholics, and to their an- 
swer also, included in his works : and I refer to 
the conduct of the Roman Catholics in the year 
1745. I will not, however, rely on such prece- 
dents. I will take only declarations made by the 
Roman Catholics subsequent to the period when 
the freedom of their religion was restored in 1782; 
And first. Sir, I will quote the language of Dr. 
James Butler, a Roman Catholic Ecclesiastic of 
the highest rank in Ireland, titular Archbishop of 
Cashel * : and here. Sir, let me remark by the way, 
not merely the modesty of his title, for, in the first 
page, he calls himself simply Dr. James Butler, 
but the studied apology for afterwards introducing 
himself under any other designation, though it is 
still only titular Archbishop ^ — in the greater part 

^ Berkley's Miscellanies, p. 108 — 9. 

* He was of the House of Ormonde (see Evidence before the 
Commons^ 1825.) His work is entitled ** Justification of the 
Tenets of the Roman Catholic Religion, and a Refutation of 
the Charges brought against its Clergy, by the Right Rev. Lord 
Bishop of Cloyne. By Dr. James Butler." 1787. 

' ** The reader will therefore pardon me, if he sometimes 
hears of such men as titular Bishops and their Clergy, and if 
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of the book, it is '' superiors of the Roman Catho- 
lic communion in Ireland :" now. Sir, words are 
things, if any where, certainly in the Church of 
Rome ; and the resumption of the old titles of their 
sees, by the present Roman Catholic Prelates, 
marks pretty conclusively their own reliance on 
the advance of their cause, and their confidence^ 
I trust, their vain confidence, in its ultimate 
success. 

The work which I quote is an answer to the ce- 
lebrated pamphlet of Dr. Woodward, Bishop of 
Cloyne : and speaks of the state of the Roman Ca* 
tholics before they were permitted to enter on the 
career of political power. In this work> which is 
of a controversial nature, and in which, as such, he 
might be supposed rather to have magnified the 
evils, than exaggerated the blessings of their con- 
dition. Dr. James Butler speaks thus justly and 
gratefully of the then existing situation of the 
Roman Catholics. He speaks of the duty of. the 
Roman Catholics, as '' a grateful body of people 
towards the Sovereign and the Legislature, under 
whom we have derived so many and great im- 
munities *: " he says, " We had heard the trum- 
pet of persecution • * blow its last. * * * The 
storms and clouds of an inauspicious century had 
been dispersed by the mild sunshine of peace, and 
the harmless Catholic reposed under his vine and 



I am sometimes obliged to speak of my own titular Suffra- 
gans.** Butler, p. 7. 
* Butler, p. 10. 
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figtree, safe and unenvied *." This was wriltei>, let 
it be remembered, in the interval between the pe- 
riod in which the Roman Catholics first obtained 
security for the exercise of their religion, and that, 
in which their appetite was first whetted by a taste 
for political power. I will continue to quote 
Dr. Butler : he is speaking of the insurrection 
in the south, the Whiteboy system, &c., and he 
says that '' when the first troubles broke out in the 
sooth, the most active exertions in their power were 
used by the Roman Catholic Clergy to bring back 
their deluded flock to a sense of duty, order, and 
obedience. We exhorted them in the name of our 
religion : we threatened with the fear of punishment 
from that Almighty whom their wickedness might 
(>rovoke. We argued upon the impolicy — and 
pointed out the ingratitude of irritating a Legisla- 
ture, whose power to depress us had been so mani^ 
festly evinced in the very privileges it had opened to 
us ^'' Compare this with the language of Dr. Doyle 
in 1825, not writing under the initials J. K. L. but 
in his own avowed character : the passage has been 
often quoted, once already by tnyself on a former 
occasion ; but I again intreat the attention of the 
House to it. *' If a rebellion were ragping from 
Cape Clear to Carrickfergus, not a priest would 
denounce it from the altar •." There is a strange 

^ Butler, p. 14. See a similar passage by the late Dr. Milner, 
in the Appendix^ p. 168. 

• Btttler, p. 29. 

• Dr. Dc^le's Letter to Mr. Robertson, in Letters on the Re- 
union of the Churches, p. 4, 
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and wonderful difference between the language <^ 
the Roman Catholic Bishop, who forty years ago 
considered that the secure exercise of his religion, 
the freedom of his property, and the personal pri- 
vileges restored to him> were inestimable advan-^ 
tagesif and the language of the Roman - Catholic 
Bialiop of the present day, who wishes to raise his 
creed to political power. 

So much for the declarations of the Roman Ca« 
tholic Prelates : I will not, however, confine myself 
to such, evidence. I will place before you the de- 
clarations of the Laity ; and I call upon you to 
mark the difference between the language of the 
addresses of the Roman Catholics thirty years ago, 
and the language of the petitions presented at pre* 
sent* I have endeavoured to find some place which 
sent addresses at both periods, in order to contrast 
the difference in their language, but I have not 
been able to find exactly any such; but I will 
compare an address from two places in the county 
of Wexford, in 1797, with the general address of 
that county in 1827. 

The people of Moyacomb and Barragh, 1561 in 
number, assembled at Clonegal Chapel, in the 
county of Wexford, declare as follows : — '^ We, 
the Roman Catholic inhabitants of the parishes of 
Moyacomb and Barragh, think it incumbent upon 
us at this crisis of internal disturbance publicly to 
declare our unalterable attachment to his sacred 
Majesty King George IIL and that most excellent 
Constitution which his mild and paternal reign has 

6 
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restored to us. • * * Loyalty, has ever been 
the distinguished trait of the Catholic body ; su- 
peradded to this we have now a common interest 
to defend : his Majesty, in admitting us to the 
Constitution, has bestowed on us an invaluable 
heritage ^ : and we solemnly promise at this altar, 
in the presence of Almighty God, that we will 
cling to him, and defend him and that heritage 
which he has conferred on us, if need be with our 
blood." 

Now the language of the last petition ' which I 
can find " of the body of the same county,*' is that 
the parties are '^ excluded from the free Constitution 
of these realms ;"' they, the Roman Catholics, who 
thirty years ago declared that they had a common 
interest in it with ourselves, and professed their 
gratitude to their Sovereign for bestowing on them 
so invaluable an heritage ^ " They have learnt 

^ On the subject of the condition of the Roman Catholics at 
that period, I add a few lines from the work of a friend, whose 
name I do not think it fair to quote, as, since .writing them, he 
has changed the opinions which they express : — ** Is there a 
single burthen which either is or can be imposed upon them, 
without equally affecting all the members of the community f 
AVhere then is the insufferable grievance ? Why, merely this ;' 
one in twenty thousand of them cannot have the full gratifica- 
tion of his ambition." Since that day, the army and navy, to' 
their highest ranks, besides other advantages, have been opened 
to the Roman Catholics. 

» Journals, 1824, p. 446. 

" " Gratitude soon wears out,*' as Wolfe Tone says, speaking 
of the feelings of his Roman Catholic clients in respect to the 
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by experience^'', said some other petitioners last 
year from two parishes close to Clonegal, that '' the 
exclusion of seven millions from their rights and 
privileges^ has been the source of perpetual discord 
and discontent ^" 

I have now placed before you a singular contrast 
between the Roman Catholic as he was before you 
gave, him a draught of political power^ and as he 
was in the first hour of enjoying it ; and, on the 
other hand, the Roman Catholic as he is^ now that, 
having obtained what then appeared his object, he 
asks, dissatisfied, for more. I ask you to tell me 
what you have gained in the loyalty, and good 
order, and a£Pectionate submission of your Ronian 
Catholic subjects,, by all your concessions? Are 
you authorised by your experience, of the past, 
to expect that your future concessions, if you 
yield more to their claims, will be attended by 
more favourable results ? My honourable and 
learned friend, the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
described in very forcible language the difficulty,— 
and no one can overrate the difficulty — of our 

concessions of 1793, while he was pointing out to them other 
and higher objects, i. 187 — '' When Mr. Secretary Hobart 
pressed the Roman Catholics of that day to say that they were 
satisfied, those who were willing to say so argued that the Mi- 
nister did not say the Catholics were to acquiesce for ever under 
the measures intended, but only that the public mind should 
not be irritated ; that every accession of strength enabled them 
the better to secure the remainder," &c. — Wolfe Tone^ i. 93. 
> Votes, 1827, p. 632. 

1 
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present position : but I contend that the diffi- 
culty will be increased^ not ten-fold but a hundriedr 
fold, by any further concessions. The claims of 
the Roman Catholics in the beginning were hum- 
ble and obscure ; they are now shrouded in cloudd 
and darkness ; and it is hardly possible to say to 
what extent they aspire : 

Parva metu primo : mox sese attollit ia. auras 
Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit. 

i correct myself: this is not strictly the case ; they 
have looked down from their cloud, and have 
shewn their fronts openly, and told us at once what 
it is which they demand. They demand open, al> 
itolute, unqualified emancipation. They have well 
followed the hint of Wolfe Tone, *' my advice has 
been for the Catholics to rise at every refusal in 
their demands like the ancient Sybil, which they 
seem determined to do^" I might quote many 
daring declarations from the volume which I hold 
m my hand, entitled the Speeches of D. O'Connell, 
Esq. and Richard Shiel, Esq., just published ; and 
which, on first looking at it, I thought must have 
beto comjMled by a Protestant, for I could not 
conceive that any Roman Catholic would have 
formed an armoury, firom which so many weapons 
could be drawn against himself. In this, I find, I 
was mistaken : and the volume may be received as 
^ genume Roman Catholic work. 

' Vol. i, p. 205. > 
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So much for the progress of demand among th^ 
Roman Catholics, whether priests or laity, indivi- 
duals or in bodies. I will now consider the lan- 
guage of their supporters in Parliament. I will not 
go back to the days of the Revolution to remind the 
House of the opinions of their great predecessors. 
Lord Somers and King William may be dim lights 
in a dark age : and I will therefore go no farther 
than the memory of many still living. The 
House will recollect that, from the commencement 
to the close of the reign of our late excellent King, 
measures were continually in progress to meliorate 
the civil condition of all his subjects. The Romau 
Catholics shared largely in these benefits. One by 
one, as has been well said, each link of the penal 
chain was loosened, every manacle un&stened, and 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland went forth 
without fetters among the people. I will not 
detail the history of the acts of 1772 and 1778. I 
will go on at once to the proceedings in 1782. 
Then was brought into the Irish House of Com- 
mons the first great Bill for the relief of the Ro- 
man Catholics. It was moved by Mr. Gardener * : 
he said, that he limited his claims on their behalf 
to five points, the object of his wishes and his 
hopes, but not of his expectations or plan ; since he 
thought that he perceived a spirit so hostile to the 
concession of the fifth, that he excluded it from the 
Bill which he subsequently brought into the Irish 

' Irish Debates, vol, i. p. 248, 15th Feb. 1782. 

I 2 
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Parliament. The five were as follow: the first 
related to their right of property ; the second to 
the exercise of their religion ; the third to the 
education of their children ; the fourth to their 
marriages ; and the fifth and last^ to their right to 
carry arms ; the last, the right of self-defence, was 
the one which Mr. Gardener thought it imprudent 
to press. Not a whisper was then heard about the 
elective franchise, not one word about eligibility 
to Parliament ; not one word about the army, the 
navy, corporations, the Cabinet, or the Crown. 
Even on the first point, that of property, what was 
the language of Mr. Grattan ? He said, '* three 
years ago, when this question was debated in this 
House * * * I do declare I was somewhat pre- 
judiced against granting to the Roman Catholics 
estates in fee ; but their conduct since that period 
has fully convinced me of their true attachment to 
this country. * ♦ * I give my consent to the 
clause in its principle, extent, and boldness ." 

If Mr. Grattan, in 1782, thought himself a bold 
man in granting to the Roman Catholics the mea- 
sure of 1782 % what must he have thought of his 
own boldness — I ask what opinion we ought to 
form of it — on finding himself, within ten years 

* Irish Debates, vol. i. p. 267 — 259, 

* On another occasion, 25th Jan. 1782, Sir Hercules Langrishe 
stated — ** If they were not to be satisfied with any concession, 
while any thing remained to be conceded, in that case common 
sense must suggest to us that we should not, by any new con- 
cession, unite more power with their discontent.*' 
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afterwards^ urging their claims to an almost unqua- 
lified emancipation ? 

In the same debate^ Mr. Grattan said ^ on the 
first clause about property : '' it is a clause of 
union and incorporation ; it says, ' Countrymen, 
that have been so long separated from us, we 
hold out our hands to you ; we are willing to 
become one people ; we are willing to grant 
you every privilege compatible with the Pro- 
testant ascendant' ^ — that very technical and 
peculiar phrase, which is sufficiently understood 
every where, but which at that time and in that 
place,— within the hearing of Lord Charlemont,— 
wa? peculiarly intelligible. Sir, I quote Mr. Grattan's 
words, not from his works collected after his death ^ 

' Feb. 15, 1782. Irish Debates, vol. i. p. 243. 

' In the collected works, vol. i. p. 100. the phrase is vag^e, 
and dilated ** into every privilege compatible with the consti- 
tution.'' If the phrase were altered by Mr. Grattan on the 
ground of any growing disinclination to " the Protestant ascen- 
dancy/' it is a fresh proof of the hazard of taking the opinions of 
any advocate of the Roman Catholic claims as a given standard 
at any one time : if the phrase were altered not by him, but by 
others, it loses all the authority due to his name. I give a 
definition of Protestant ascendancy by a high constitutional 
Irish whig in 1792. " By Protestant ascendancy" (said Mr. 
Sheridan, cousin of R. B. Sheridan,) ** he meant a Protes- 
tant king, to whom only being Protestant we owed allegiance ; 
a Protestant house of peers, composed of Protestant lords 
spiritual in Protestant succession, of Protestant lords temporal 
with Protestant inheritance; a Protestant house of commons 
elected and deputed by Protestant constituents; in short, a 
Protestant legislative, a Protestant judicial, and a Protestant 
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i>ut from the second edition of the Dublin Hansard's 
Debates, which second edition was itself published 
150 early as 1784 : if, therefore, there had been any 
error in the phrase in the first edition, it could in 
.the second have been corrected. But, I repeat it, 
that at that time Mr. Grattan was not ashamed of 
the words, or of the things signified by the words 
^* Protestant ascendancy ;" on the presorvation of 
which, I believe in my conscience, that the union 
of the two countries mainly depends. Such was 
the limitation, without which Mr. Grattan was not 
at that time prepared to think of granting any 
boon to the Roman Catholics. But what said Mr. 

* 

Grattan in 1793 ? '^ He must be a visionary poli- 
.tician who imagined that after what had been 
granted to the Catholics, they could long be kept 
out of the State : for (added he) the barrier which 
you have now erected cannot stand — ^it is in vain 
keeping out of the offices of the State the men whom 
you have admitted into the Constitution ^" Do I 
blame Mr. Grattan for this extraordinary change in 
his language in the course of ten years ? Do I wish 
to bind Mr. Grattan, or any other statesman, to the 
constant advocacy of the same set of opinions at all 
times and under all circumstances ? Is it said that 
I allow no change or modification from enlarged 

executive, in all and each of their varieties, degrees, and grada- 
tions." Irish Debates, vol. xii. p. 135, 18th Febr. 1792. Of 
Sheridan, then member for Charlemont, see Hardy's Life of 
Lord Charlemont, vol. ii. p. 316—320. 
^ March 4, 1793. Irish Debates, p. 363. 
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experience or deeper reasoning ? Sir, I deny the 
ckitge. . I contend that it is the right, and, yet 
more, that it is the duty, of every man to change 
his opinions, when circumstances change around 
}um ; but I say, that in elementary questions of 
pivil government, the principles are permanent, 
and ought not to be hastily embraced, or as hastily 
exchanged ; and I ask, if there be no security \j\ 
the language used by the advocates of the Roman 
Catholic claims in 1782, against a change of opinion, 
not merely in their successors, but even in them- 
selves in 1793 — what security have we against any 
change of opinion in the honourable member for 
Westminster, or in his successor, or even in him- 
self only ten years hence, on this most important of 
all political questions ? Having granted in 1793 
what was then considered so much, and is now 
considered so little, what security have we, that, 
if we shall grant still more in 1828, the same 
parties may not again turn round upon us and say, 
'^ you have done nothing, you have given nothing, 
you have left the Roman Catholic as ah insulated and 
degraded being ; he still cannot be Lord Chan- 
cellor ^ ; he still cannot be King. The heir appa- 

' ^ /' When the question for going into the committee on th^ 
Roman Catholic claims was carried in the House of Commons, I 
remember (fiaid a friend of mine in a letter to me from Ireland) 
congratulating a highly respectable and intelligent Roman 
Catholic priest, on the prospect now before him. His reply I 
never can forget : " I see no cause for congratulation. What * 
will they give us, — a few seats in parliament, &c. ? But will they 

1 
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rent is the only person in the kingdom who must 
sacrifice his conscience or his inheritance !" What 
security have we, that we shall not be called upon 
to release the '' suffering millions'' from the pay- 
ment of tithes to a Protestant priest ; or, perhaps, 
to make Protestants pay for a Roman Catholic 
church there, and then to surrender the whole 
island to ^- the religion of the people ?" Sir, I see 
before me an honourable friend of mine who is pre- 
pared,.! know, to give up the Protestant church in 
Ireland : I will not quote him farther, as he has not 
yet openly declared his opinions in the house, and 
is not therefore here responsible for them : but my 
honourable friend argues, that as the established 
religion of England is the Protestant Episcopal 
church, and the established religion of Scotland is 
the Presbyterian, because the majority of the inha- 
bitants of each are respectively Protestant Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians, so ought the established 
religion of Ireland to be the Roman Catholic church, 
because the majority of the people there are Roman 
•Catholics ^ 

make a Roman Catholic Lord Chancellor ? or a Roman Catholic 
Lord Lieutenant ? can we expect to see a Roman Catholic 
Premier ? \^o^ Sir, while they hold back such things from us, it 
is not emancipation, and we ought not to accept it from them," 
* If every State ought to establish the religious sect which is 
the most numerous, the establishment, so elected by the State, 
may vary every year, or with every Parliament. The true prin- 
ciple appears to me to be this, viz. that the governing powers of 
a State, being responsible to God for the well-being of the peo* 
pie committed by Him to their charge, should give to that 
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Such demands we must be prepared to hear and 
to meet. Let us not suppose^ that by granting the 
present claims on the scale urged by the advocates 
of the petitioners in this House^ we shall satisfy 
them : Sir^ that scale will not satisfy the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland ; at least it will not satisfy 
their leaders : and if our object be the pacification 
of Ireland^ in that object we shall be as much dis- 
appointed when we have granted the present de- 
mands^ as if we did nothing. If conciliation be 
*' nine*tenths of the divine value of the measure/" ac- 
cording to a speech which I heard from an honour- 
able and learned gentleman three years ago^ you 
will never attain more than the odd tenth of such 
value^ whatever that may be. By the system now 
proposed; you will do nothing but arm discontent 
with power. Grant not, then, the present claims, 
unless you are prepared to grant more ; grant not 
the political power now demanded, unless you are 
ready to grant in the following year that which will 
remain. Consider what is the expediency of grant- 
ing power to those, who tell us at once — if their 
language did not tell us, their conduct is loud- 
tongued — that they will not be satisfied with that 
power. If then you are still to leave the Roman 
Catholics dissatisfied and discontented, for what 
purpose have you made the Protestants also dis- 
people such facilities of education and of worship as they, the 
governors, think to be most consistent with truth and wisdom ; 
leaving to the people to choose, as they will, any other modes 
either of instruction or of religion. 
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satisfied and discontented ? Mr. O'Connell states^ 
that he^ as an individual^ would never be satisfied 
with emancipation alone ^ : and Dr. Doyle told us, 
four years ago, ^^ that the excess of the Establish- 
ment in Ireland must be corrected ;" — '^ this, mam- 
mon of iniquity in the hands of Churchmen V' 
And he says, significantly, that " emancipation will 
not remedy the evils of the tythe system \" Mr* 
O'Connell, indeed, in a speech revised by himself, 
speaks of the legislature of England as ^' a foreign 
parliament*." These harangues have done more 
harm to the cause of the Roman Catholics than any 
opposition elsewhere : they are not the speeches of 
individuals only, but they have been stamped with 
delegated authority by the resolutions of different 
aggregate bodies of their countrymen. Thus, at the 
General Meeting of Catholics in the County of Clate^ 
it is said that Mr, Shiel (the House will recollect 
enough of his Speeches last year, to spare me the 
trouble of quoting them,) '' Mr. Shiel deserves the 



^ Dublin Evening Post, Dec. 6, 1826. 

' Letters of J. K, L. p. 35. 

' Letter to Mr. Robertson, in Letters on the Re-union of the 
Churches, p.* 47. 

* Speech on Church Rates, 1827, p. 12. It is no more 
<' foreign'' to Dublin, than it is to Cornwall or to Cumberland. 
The whole passage is this : he is speaking of the Church-rate 
Bill — " In fact, this Act was stolen upon us by the means of 
that ignorance of what is going on in a foreign parliament, which 
that most mischievous measure, the Union, necessarily pro- 
duced." 
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confidence of the Irish people*." At the meeting 
at Drogheda^ the Roman Catholic Archbishop and 
Primate, Curtis, in the chair, it was ''resolved, 
that Daniel O'Connell, Esq. and Richard Shiel 
Esq. are entitled to our grateful thanks, which are 
hereby given to them^." Nor is this sanction 
given to Mr. O'Connell by Irish Roman Catholics 
only : I grieve to say, that the British Roman Ca- 
tholics, who up to a late period have conducted 
themselves with temper and discretion, deputed, 
July 26th, 1826, from their former prudent course, 
and at a meeting, Charles Butler, Esq. in the chair, 
passed a resolution of '* thanks to D. O'Connell, 
Esq. for his zealous and efficient services to the 
Catholic cause." In this way. Sir, the Roman Ca- 
tholics of* the empire have unhappily adopted the 
violent sentiments of those whom they thus hold 
forth as entitled to their public gratitude ; and 
have to blame themselves and their advocates 
only for the hostility of public opinion against 
their cause. I cannot but see symptoms of the 
deep, growing, and enlightened hostility of the 
people of this country to this question; of its 
literary men, largely ; of its gentry in a consi- . 
derable proportion ; and generally of the middle 

» Dublin Evening Post, 22nd March, 1828. 

' Dr. Phillpotts has quoted the unanimous thanks of the 
Meeting at Ballinasloe, (present *' His Grace the Catholic 
Archbishop of Tuam in the chair,") to Mr. Shiel, " the pride 
and bulv^ark of his suflfering fellow-countrymen," — Phillpotts* 
Letter on the Coronation Oath, 1828, p. 201. 
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orders ^ in whom pre-eriiinently in England reside the 
strength and the principle of our institutions. One 
of the weapons with which we are assailed is the 
use of *' great names/' not one of whom, perhaps, 
would have agreed with the other, in the point of 
concession to which they would go, or in the securi- 
ties which they would require. Another weapon, 
is ^* the advance of the cause in society :" and we are 
taunted with the holes and corners to which bigots 
and bats are driven: but so long as a large ma- 

' Edinburgk Review, vol. xlvi. p. 253. ^* The friends of the 
Catholics have, indeed, too long kept out of sight the real diffi- 
culty which impedes the progress of all measures for their relief. 
There has been a nervous reluctance — ^perhaps a natural un- 
willingpiess, to approach this subject. Yet it is of the utmost 
importance that it should at last be fully understood. The 
difficulty, we believe, is neither with the King nor with the 
Cabinet — neither with the Commons, nor with the Lords. It 
is with the people of England ; and not with the corrupt nor 
with the servile, not with the rude and uneducated, not with the 
dissolute and turbulent -^but with the great body of the mid- 
dling orders ; of those who live in comfort, and have received 
some instruction. Of the higher classes the decided majority 
is beyond all dispute, with the Catholics. The lower classes 
care nothing, at all about the question. It is among those 
whose influence is generally asserted for the most salutary pur- 
poses, — among those, from whom liberal statesmen have, in 
general, received the strongest support, — among those who feel 
the deepest detestation of oppression and corruption, that erro- 
neous opinions on this subject are mosj; frequent. 

♦ • • " They think as the most enlightened men in 
England thought seventy or eighty years ago. Pulteney and 
Pelham would no more have given political power to Papists 
than to Ourang-outangs.'' 
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jority of the House of Lords^ and a nearly equal 
division of the House of Commons^ shall resist the 
concession of these claims^ so long am I entitled to 
state that the higher orders are against them ; so 
long as I see the opinions of the great bodies of 
the Church; and of the country gentlemen of £n- 
gland; opposed to these innovations^ — so long am I 
entitled to say^ that the most ifffluential classes are 
against them. 

The honourable member for Westminster ad- 
dressed to US; in passing; an argument ad vere^ 
cundiam, when he alluded to the policy of foreign 
StateS; in employing their subjects of every religious 
sect; without distinction; in the public service. The 
House has indulged me with a patient hearing 
so long; upon this great question^ that I hardly 
know how to trespass further upon its attention ; 
but this point is one of so much importance, that I 
venture to advert to it before I sit down. . 

The argument ad verecundiam, by which; look- 
ing at the liberality of '' all other Protestant StateS;" 
as the case is described; we are to be shamed into 
a concession of the demands of our Roman Ca- 
tholic countrymen; as if it were equally unjust in 
all ageS; and unfashionable ^ in the present; to keep 

' To prove that our conduct in endeavouring to check the 
power of the Roman Catholic Church is not condemned uni- 
versally on the Continent, I might quote more than one opinion, 
even of enlightened members of that Church, who are jealous, 
and justly jealous, of the designs of the Court of Rome. 
I will quote one only from a Frenchman who held office under 
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up any political distinctions on the ground of rdi- 
gion^ is founded on the assumption^ not m^ely that 
the' fact is so^ namely^ that all other Protestant 
States do admit Roman Catholics tp equal civil 
privileges^ but above all^ that the situation of the 
British Empire is^ interiorly^ the same with that 
of the several States brought forward as examples ; 
and therefDre^ that it is as wise and safe for her^ to 
pull down all those barriers^ which all men admit, 
were once necessary for her, as it is for the other 
States in question, not to erect them. 

The newest authority to which, on this subject, 
the honourable Baronet (Sir F, Burdett) referred, 
is the pamphlet of a friend of mine, Mr. Gaily 
Knight \ When I say that this work was pub- 
lished immediately before this discussion, and there- 
fore I presume mth a view to influence it, I mean- 
not by such a statement, either to deny the merit 
of the execution, or to impeach the fairness of the 
principle. Any clever man may write a clever 
book, at any time, on either side, without blame. 
I refer to the fact now, only because the honour- 
able Baronet, not content with quoting Mr. Gaily 

Napoleon, and was, when he wrote, in office under the Bour- 
bons. He writes thus to a friend who holds the opinions which 
I do, — ** vous n'y avez pas 6mis une seule opinion sur Tesprit 
de la cour de Rome, que je ne partage entitlement, tous les 
faits r^cens prouvent que non seulement cet esprit est le m^me 
qu*ayant 1789, mais qu*encore il se fortifie, et cherche tr^s 
a^ivement k etendre son influence." 

^ Foreign and Domestic View of the Catholic Question, by 
H. Gaily Knight, Esq. 1828. 



Knight's work so published^ insinuates it ^ a 
charge against a writer on the opposite side^ (Dr. 
PhiDpotts,) perhaps the first controversialist of the 
day on these subjects^ that^ under similar circum* 
stances^ he has published this year^ as well as last 
year about the same period^ a work on the same 
question^ and equally intended to enlighten our 
judgments upon it ^ 

Mr. Gaily Knight assumes in his pamphlet that 
'' England is the most illiberal of all civilized 
countries ;" and^ to the same effect^ a noble Lord 
states^ I think, in his Letters to the late Sir George 
Lee, that the only exceptions in Europe to universal 
toleration are Spain, Turkey, and England ; and 
that, therefore, it is with Ferdinand the VIIth« 
and the Grand Seignior, that Great Britain must 
be content to run the race, and divide the prize, of 
bigotry : that, in short, no other States jHrofess to 
found on the religious distinctions of their subjects 
any claim on the one hand, or any impediment on 
the other, to the attainment of civil honours. 

Sir, I deny the fact ; though even if I admitted 
it, I could easily shew that it is of no use in the 
argument, unless the circumstances of the several 
countries shall be precisely the same with those of 
the United kingdom. 

It is true, that at the congress of 1815 the old 
laws in the several states composing the Germanic 
body were altered, as stated in Papers before this 

Letter to a Layman on the Coronation Oath. 1828. 
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House^ and as repeated by Mr. Gaily Knight : but 
to this day the religion of Sweden is Lutheran ^ : and 
the laws in Sweden against persons of a '' foreign re- 
ligion" appear^ by the papers on the table of this 
House \ to be very severe. In respect to one pro- 
vision^ there seemed in 1809 to be some relaxation ; 
but it is immediately followed by this rule, '^ such 
only as profess the true Evangelical Creed" (I read 
from the Supplementary Papers of 1817) *' can be 
appointed to be Ministers of State^ Counsellors of 
State, Counsellors of Justice^ Secretaries of State^ 
MEN IN ALL CFViL OFFICES, and Judgcs withiu the 
kingdom.** And in the following year, there ap- 
peared another regulation from the Diet^ established 
by the King and States General^ '' Persons pro-; 
fessing any other doctrine than the Reformed one 
cannot be adopted as Members of the Diet ; but 
the right of election cannot be refused to those 
who are Christians V 

Now^ Sir, as to Denmark. From a paper drawn 
up by the celebrated Schlegel, and transmitted to 
Lord Castlereagh by Mr. Foster, then the Eang's 
minister at the court of Copenhagen, that gentle- 
man draws this conclusion, which I will read from 
his dispatch : '' From this paper it appears, that 
the laws of Denmark prohibit the Roman Catho- 
lics generally from exercising their religion within 

^ Charles John, the present King, w^ compelled to conform 
to the Lutheran Church on entering the country. 

* Supplementary Papers. 1817, p. 41 — 43. 

' Eighteenth Section of the Regulation dated Stockholm, 
Febr. 10, 1810. Suppl. Papers. 1817, p. 43. 



the kingdoiDvand tfaatj whateyer liberty of worship 
particular communions of men may enjoy^ exbts in 
virtue of special favours conferred upon them ; in 
Holstdn^ by the ancient sovereigns of that country, 
which were afterwards confirmed by the Kings of 
Denmark; or in Denmark itself by the Danish 
crown^ out of regard to the French and Austrian 
Missicms \'' 

Denmark, it is true, is an almost absolute mo- 
Ufurchy; and perhaps the sovereign who to-day. 
prohibits the Roman Catholic worship, may to- 
morrow call a Roman Catholic to his councils, having 
always the uncontrolled power of dismissing him 
the next day : but in a small and free state ad- 
joining Denmark, the «tate of Hamburg, there ap- 
pears, when the returns which I quote were made 
to this Government, to have been in 1816, the same 
system of exclusion, which our new authorities tell 
us, is confined to Turkey ai^d to Spain. 

" The right of public exercise of religion, as 
also the rights of the dominant Church, remain 
solely reserved to those who profess the Evangelical 
Lutheran religion ; also especially in civilibtis, and 
namely for the faculty of places of honour in this. 

A Report (1816) p. 429. There is an apparent discrepancy 
between this and the statement given by the Biahdp of Zealand 
to Mr. Foster, and printed in Supplementary Papers (1817) 
p. 40 : but the papers furnished by the Danish Minister of 
Justice as well as by Schlegel, are strong and distinct, as to the 
laws against the Roman Catholics. 

K 
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place^ burghers, coUeg^is, oflficiis, services of the 
town, and whatever else may be in this way \" 

'* The subjects of the crown of Portugal," says 
Mr. Chamberlain in his dispatch, *' must be Catho<^ 
Kcs, at least outwardly : they are not permitted to 
be otherwise. 

" Foreigners of different persuasions are not mo- 
lested on that account ; but with the exception of 
British subjects who, by the treaty of 1810, are 
permitted to have chapels and churches, under cer- 
tain restrictions, they have no right, nor would they 
be permitted, publicly to celebrate divine service *.** 

Now to revert to freer states: let us look to 
Switzerland. In the Roman CaAolic Cantons of 
Switzerland, with the exception of Soleure, and a 
late addition to Fribourg, the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is the exclusive religion of the State. Even 
in the democratic Cantons, the cradle of SwissF 
liberty, '' the Catholic faith is the exclusive religion 
of these Cantons, none other is tolerated ^." 

' Appendix to Report (1816) p. 464. 

' Despatch from H. Chamberlaia, Esq., Charg6 d' Affaires at 
the Court of the Prince Regent of Portugal. Rio de Janeiro, 
October 30, 1816. Suppl. Papers (1817) p. 15. 

» Suppl, Papers, (1817) p. 21. In all the cantons in which 
Protestantism is dominant, the Roman Catholics are free : ex- 
cept indeed, I think that in Basle they would not be allowed to 
have monastic institutions, '* more particularly," says the 
authority transmitted by the Britbh minister to his government, 
** since the Pope, forgetting what he owes to Protestant princes, 
has re-established the Jesuits, and the Inquisition, and laughs 
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I will not state to the House the condition of 
Protestants, as such, in Italy. I have already 
proved, I trust satisfactorily to the House, that the 
assertions lately hararded in respect to the conduct 
of *' all the civilized powers,*" ought to be abun- 
dantly qualified. Admitting, however, for the 
sake of argument, that there are no exceptions to 
the correctness of this general proposition, and 
conceding what I never will concede, that the 
authority of other States ought to be brought for- 
ward to influence us in a matter of domestic policy ; 
I contend that the distinction between the cases 
is sufficiently great, to render that measure very 
dangerous in Great Britain^ which may be safe if 
not salutary in Prussia. 

Though I will confine myself cluefly to Prussu, 
on which most stress has been laid, I will ask, in 
passing, whether the ^King of the Netherlands did 
not banish the Bishop of Ghent, the Prince de 
Broglie, for some part of his ecclesiastical conduct ; 
and whether the King of France did not prohibit 

■» 

at the liberties opposed to his own ultra-montane principles!'' I 
may add indeed that in Appenzel the established religion of each 
half is exclusive : '* no Catholics are admitted into the Protestant 
division of the canton," p. 32. I remember, two years ago, asking 
a most respectable man in Zurich, within a day's journey of 
these " most free of the free states," whether, by the general 
international law of the confederacy, the natives of one canton 
might not settle in any other ? He replied, certainly, in law : 
^ but, in fqcli no Protestant could buy the least land in any of 
them ; and when T urged again the law, he said, the Protestant 
cantons will not go to war with them to enforce it. 

K 2 
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another Bishop from circulating one of his mande- 
mens * ; and whether if the King of England were, 
however wisely, advised to attempt any such reme- 
dial process upon Dr. Doyle, or Dr. Mac Hale, as 
a mere prohibition of a mandement, there would 
not be such a clamour, about rights of Englishmen, 
and right of conscience, as is now raised about 
emancipation ? 

I ask, then, is there no difference between the 
power enjoyed in Ireland by the Roman Catholics, 
of bearding the Legislature, if not the law, by their 
association meetings ; and the power enjoyed by the 
Roman Catholic in Prussia, where no public meet- 
ing whatever would be allowed ? — Is there no dif- 
ference between a country where every product of 
the press is free, where all the proceedings of all 
the incendiaries of Ireland are circulated with im- 
punity ; and a country where, if technically there be 
no licenser, it is sufficiently known and felt, that 
no work obnoxious to the Government can be pub- 
lished with safety ? — Is there no difference between 
a population of six millions, concentrated in one 
island, with an O^Connell and a Shiel at their 

■ It was said, I remember, that when M. D'Astros, since 
Bishop of Bayonne, who had held intercourse with the Pope 
after his excommunication of Buonaparte, made his appearance 
at the TuiUerieSy Buonaparte said to him — " I should do well to 
have you tried and shot within twenty-four hours." I ask not 
whether the King of England could do or even say this, bat 
whether he could have any redress at all without great delay, 
some uncertainty, and much popular excitement? 
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head, brandishing their physical force against uSj» 
while they urge us to add to it political power ; 
and a population of two-thirds of the number^ scat- 
tered over an immense area, without any political 
leader^ or bond of union^ and without any whisper 
of an expression of hostile design ? — Is there no 
difference between a country where nineteen twen- 
tieths of the property is in the hands of one class^ 
perhaps not the fifth in number ; and a country, 
where the population and the property are nearly 
equally divided, and where, therefore, it is not 
necessary to keep political pow^r in one scale, 
in order to maintain the balance of the pi^er ? 
Is there no difference between a country, where 
offices of trust and power in corporations are elec- 
tive ; and a country where all magistrates are nomii- 
nated by the crown ; and where, a$ EUys scdd long 
ago, ^' the government need not fear having more 
.persons than they desire, in public posts,of a religion 
different from the established one :" being themselves 
quoad hoc ab^dute, ** they want no stimding laws 
to keep them out* T — Is there no difference between 
a country, the government of which is itself largely 
vested in an elective body ^which body, if the power 
were granted to the Roman Catholics to-morrow, 
would. In ten years, receive from the popular deo- 
tions in Ireland, an immense and most influential 
accession of Roman Catholic members ; the Pro- 
testants, whether friends or foes, being weeded out 
one by one]] ; and a country, where there is no 

• » Ellys' Tracts, p. 120. 
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elective body, and no power therefore, except in 
the King and the law ? — Is there no difference be- 
tween a country, where the King cannot deprive 
the meanest subject of his liberty, and cannot 
check the speeches of an O'Connell, or the letters of 
a J, K, L., except by tedious and perhaps uncertain 
processes ; and a country where, if a demagogue 
were to rise up, whether layman or ecclesiastic, he 
would be sent at once to Spandau or to Magdeburg ^ ? 
Is there no difference between a country, the bishops 
and the people of which, so far as they are Roman 
Catholics, resist all interference on the part of the 
crown with their ecclesiastical appointments, and say 
that a veto would be death to their faith ; and a 
country, all orders and degrees in which, the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant hierarchies, are equally and 
willingly subject to the control of the sovereign*? 

* Mr. Geo. Bankes observed most justly, in a subsequent part 
of the debate, that Mr. Oally Knight and those who quote him 
do .not state whether, when they talk pf the quiet and union of 
the two religions in Prussia, they are prepared to adopt that 
which according to them, is the system producing there those re- 
sults : " no contribution is required from the Catholics towards 
the maintenance of the established Church, whether in the shape 
of tythes, rates, or for the building or repairs of Churches." 
(Gaily Knight, p. 66.) Are the encomiasts of the Prussian 
system prepared to recommend these exemptions here ? Let ns 
know, if possible, the neplus ultrd of their liberality. 

' I have felt myself at liberty to enlarge considerably (giving 
this notice of the fact) my reference to the practice of the con- 
tinental states, and, also, the general observaticms with which I 
close. I have, to my knowledge, changed no sentiment : but 
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I have now stated the reasons on which I resist 
the present motion. Let us consider well and 
deeply to what we are advancing. If I know any 
thing of the history of the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland, of their progressive and still increasing 
demands ; if I know any thing of the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church, its unaltered and unalter-^ 
able character; if I know any thing of human 
nature itself^ I am too well satisfied that the Roman 
Catholics are not likely to be quiet under the pre- 
jsent system of civil disabilities. Am I then asked 
why I would continue them ? I would reply, that 
in this^ as in every thing else of human growth^ or 
affecting human interests, there is a compromise : 
there is no pure good, no unmixed evil ; there is a 
compensation; and I believe that 'more good and 
less evil will be produced by the continuance, than 
would be produced by the removal, of the restric- 
tions. If,, indeed, I adnutted that there was posi- 
tive justice on the one side, and positive injustice 
on the other, I would allow no compromise ; but, 
convinced as I am, that the Roman Catholics are 
not urging a demand of justice, that they are asking 
only that which I may in conscience either give or 
withhold, I call upon the House to stop here, and 
to say to the Roman Catholic body, '' Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther^ and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed." It may not be in our 

having been, on one important point, misunderstood by thre^ 
gentlemen who spoke afterwards in the debate, I thought it 
fair to myself to state my real opinbns fully. 
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power to replace the Roman <;>atholic in the same 
relative position as that which ' he occupied before 
1 793, a position, let it never be forgotten, which 
secured to him the free exercise of his religion, the 
free enjoyment of his property, and the possession 
of evfeiy civil right not connected with political 
power : it may not be in our power to bid the wave 
retire to its former level : it may not be in our 
power to still the tempest of the people which is 
how gathering round us in cold and cheerless bowl- 
ings : it may not be in our power to preserve tSie 
sea-banks, which have hitherto r^sistied the inroads 
of these Waters : another age may overthrow these 
glorious ramparts ; but let ue at leasts be true to 
ourselves ; let ns at lekst, never break down the 
barrier, and open a passage for the deluge to over- 
whelm that fair domain, in which we have so long 
enjoyed the blessings and the repose of security 
and strength. 

Let me not be misunderstood : I wbuld not resist 
the present demands of the Roman Catholics one 
hour longer, if 1 could be persuaded either that the 
concession of those demands would satisfy Ireland ; 
and, while it pacified the Roman Catholics, would 
not irritate and alienate the Protestants ; or that, 
sooner or later, whether with or without this blessed 
result, such concession must, in the course of hu- 
man things, take place. If any prophetic wisdom 
told me of either of these results, I would, as I have 
said over and over again, yield at once : anomalous 
as I believe the -Constitution would thenceforth be- 
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come^ I would^ with my Right Hon. friend, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, incur 
a change which, by the very terms of the^r** pro- 
position, would be without a risk : or, by the terms 
of the second, would be inevitable. In the one 
case, I would dieerfiilly, and even gratefully, open 
the gates to those who now stand without : in the 
other case, I would only ccmsider the best terms 
which I could make in the surrender. In either 
case, I would, when once the barrier was removed, 
do all which might ever be in my power, to unite 
Uio hearts and the interests of all men. But with- 
out such authority for the change, and compelled 
to look to experience and analogy as guides, I re- 
sist the claims, because I do not see that to grant 
them would be to produce a certain, a probable, or 
almost even a possible good ; while, on the other 
hand, I cannot but fear that I see demands rising 
upon demands ; irritation transferred, rather than 
relieved ; the Protestants of Irdand, weakened and 
exasperated ; the Roman Catholics strengthened, 
but not satisfied. 

. The present objects, if granted at any time, 
would never, I think, have satisfied the Roman 
Catholics : I am too sure that they will not satisfy 
them now. No, Sir, the pities are formed : . and 
believing, as with deep sorrow I believe, that the 
Roman Catholic Association will never cease to agi- 
tate Ireland, till, in the great struggle. Protestant- 
ism shall be extixiguished, and the countries separ- 
ated ; or, till on the other hand, by the awakened 

4 
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energy of the Parliament and the people^ and their 
just though tardy sense of their own interests and 
duties — Popery shall be again humbled^ and taught 
to bear in peace the supremacy of a power> the 
very existence of which, it would not itself, if tri-^ 
umphant, tolerate, I await the onset where I am : 
at least I will concede no more power to my assail- 
ants : I will put no more weapons in the hands of 
those, who are already collecting all their forces 
against us. If a foreign war should break out to- 
morrow, I would not grant to-morrow to the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland what I refuse to them in 
peace to-day. I know the risk of the alternative : 
but I know and calculate also the risks of the con- 
cession : I know that every concession has been 
met by larger demands in bolder tones : I know that 
for every step which we have receded, the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland have advanced with louder 
outcries : I see that our only human safety is in 
our own unshrinking firmness ' : one step more^ 
and we are prostrate. Believing, then^ that in our 

^ The language held by some of the Associations for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, in 1781, is now almost forgotten. It is worth 
remembering, to shew that firmness in the Government will 
do every thing necessary to repress political grievances of that 
class. Even the quiet little county of Huntingdon resolved, 
'' That it be recommended to every housekeeper to have proper 
arms, such as musket and bayonet, and to be ready and expert 
in the use of them ; to be prepared against all emergencies that 
may arise from any attack of our many surrounding enemies, 
or any invasion of our rights and liberties.'^ Ann, Reg* 1781. 
p. 141. 
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defeat^ the interests of a Protestant Union^ the 
rights of Protestant Property, the integrity of a 
Protestant Church would be sacrificed, I will not 
yield : relying on the strength, and justice, and 
sacredness of our cause, I will not despair. 

On these principles, and with these feelings, I 
oppose the motion which has in view any further 
concessions of political power to the Roman Ca« 
tholics. 



APPEriDIX, No. I. 



The authority given to the opinions of the Six Univer* 
sities^ in 1789, has always surprised me *. At the best, 
ihey were the opinions of learned men in learned bodies, 
on the construction of the rights Glaimed by another party, 
who had not submitted himself to them. To me they api)ear 
like the opinions of counsel on a question of ordinary law, 
or of the construction of a statute, which never settle the 
judgment of an adverse party ; and which, in fact, must 
be confirmed either by a competent court, or by a declara- 
tory statute, before they can be binding on any one. 

This reasoning would apply to the opinions of all the 
universities in all parts of Europe, if all had been agreed : 
but, even in that case, it might be asked, who gave to any, 
or to all of them collectively, any authority to decide on 
the rights of the Pope and the Church of Rome? The 
authority which promulgated the claim must, and alone 
can, dispose of it It will be recollected, that this is not 
the first instance in which an abstract proposition indi- 
rectly involving British interests^ was submitted to Foreign 
Universities : more than five times the number consulted 
by Mr. Pitt, were consulted by Henry VIIL upon the 
matter of his divorce ; and, in acting upon their answers^ 
he acted, as all the rest of Europe knew, in direct oppo- 

1 Mr. Southey, to whom, above all others of this age* the Church of England 
is indebted in the controversy with the Church of Rome, and who in his 
** Vindkia" has, from the stores of richest study which his memory and his 
genius guard, supplied the most varied authorities on every point of the 
question, and has thus filled up the only deficiency which could be found in 
his own " Book of the Church," has well used this argument in reference to the 
sanction given by the same universities of Salamanca and Louvain, to the 
legend of the Life of the Virgin Mary, dictated by herself! Findicia p. 10. 
Those, who take the opinions of the universities as authoritative upon one 
point, must take them as equally authoritative upon the other. 
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sition to the declared will and authority of the Church of 
Rome. Does not this weaken the assumption, that the 
opinions of the Six Universities, in 1789, ought to be re- 
garded as the unanswerable and avowed opinions of that 
Church ? 

So much for the general authority of ^he Oracle, now 
for the particular subject of the Responses! It will be re- 
collected, that the question put to them had reference to 
the limits of the claims of Popes to temporal power. If 
the parties answering, and they only, had been his sub- 
jects, their own estimate of the degree of obedience due 
to him, would have been of some value : but as all history 
admits, that, in times past, the Popes had claimed to exer- 
cise, and had in fact exercised, temporal authority in other 
States — in Stisites not subject to the sole, immediate, and 
acknowledged rule of the Papal See, — ^the most obvious 
course, in order to ascertain the mind of the Church of 
Rome, at the time, and upon the point in question, 
would have been to obtsdn from the reigning PontifF an 
explicit disclaimer of any such power in himself individu- 
ally, or, so &r as he could give it, in the Church which he 
represented : — at any rate, the questions ought to have 
been addressed not only to the cismontane Universities, 
but to those in Italy, more directly and locally the deposi- 
tories of the ammus of the See of Rome. 

The more important fact, which, so far as I have seen, 
has not hitherto been adverted to, is, that the University 
of Louvain, (to which, by Sir Francis Burdett and by 
Mr* Gaily Knight, so much deference is attached,) 
quote as authorities for their opinion as to the rights 
of the Church of Rome, — ^very impartially, indeed, but, 
as against that Church, not, as I should think, very 
conclusively — the opinion of a Protestant Prince, King 
James the First ; and even when they come to the writings 
of men of their own comnranion, they quote as full and 
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BufBcient representatives of the Church of Roroe^ nine 
authors, seven of whom at the least, [I suspect the other 
two also,] are naminatim rejected by that very Church, as 
not only not possessing her confidence, but as fit for 
nothing but the inquisition. The seven specifically con- 
demned, are De Marca, the two Barclays (Robert and 
John,) Goldastus, Pithou, Widdrington^ and lUng 
James L 

It is curious that one of the highest Protestant autho- 
rities whom I know in favour of £mancipation^*the anony- 
mous, but well-known author of the *' Answer to Two great 
Aliments, 1810." p. 62. — should quote Fleury as an evi- 
dence of the views of the Church of Rome. — ^Fleury, a4 
Pope said of his own pastorals compared with those of 
Phillipps, may be better than a Papist, but he is not a 
Papist He is not, as an expositor of the mind of the 
Church of Rome, of any value at all; for he was ex- 
pressly disclaimed by Innocent XII. (Deer. 21 Apr. 1693,) 
by Benedict XIII. (Deer. 13 Feb. 1725, et 1 Apr. 1728,) 
and by Benedict XIV. (Deer, 22 Maii, 1745,) and was by 
the last Pontiff, Pius VII. confirmed in his place in the 
Index of prohibited books* 



APPENDIX, No. II. 

It is remarkable that almost all the works to which the 
Committee of 1816 have referred, as proving the rights 
of the Sovereign in different States over his ecclesiastical 
subjects as such, and as illustrating the nature of their re- 
lations vnth the Church of Rome, are among the books 
which that Church disavows and denounces. 

The liberties claimed by the Helvetic Church are de- 
nied by the Pope ; and the authority for themi the work 
*' De Helvetiorum Juribus circa Sacra, 1768," quoted by 

6 
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the Avoyer of Lucerne i, in the papers before the House, 
is condemned in the Index. 

The nature and antiquity of the Regium Exequatur, as 
exercised at Naples, are very fiilly explained by Gian- 
none, in his " History of the Kingdom of Naples," of 
which the Committee, accordingly, quote four chapters.; 
this work is also condemned in the Index. 

Among the works approved by the ecclesiastical cen- 
sors, and authorized by the Government, the first, as lay* 
ing down the ecclesiastical law of Portugal, and con- 
tending for the prerogatives of the crown, is " Pereira 
Tentamen Theologicum." This work is likewise con^ 
demned in the Index. 

The liberties claimed by the Church in Austria, as laid 
down by Rechberger in his Enchiridion, and by Van Espen 
in his Tractatus, are, in the persons of those Authors, 
upon whom the Committee of 1816 rely, in the same man* 
ner, condemned in the index ^ 



APPENDIX, No. III. 

If it be said, that practically after all I prove too much, 
when I allege the inherent spirit of encroachment which 
animates the Roman Catholic Church, as it may be col- 
lected from her Decrees, since she never disturbs the 
continental nations, and allows her Members in Prussia 
or in Russia to submit without jealousy to a heretic Sove- 
reign; and therefore that the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of Ireland might be subjected in the same manner to the 
temporal authority as the hierarchy of Austria' is to the 
Emperor : I answer first, it is not so clear that she never 
does attempt to disturb the authority of the temporal 

1 Suppb Papers, p. 22. So also is Rucbat's work, quoted by tbe Com- 
mittee, p. 34. entitled " Histoire de la Reformation de la Suisse." 
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Sovereign even in stronger . States^ as I will diew ih die 
tase of Austria^ and of Spain. Secondly, it. is the policy 
of the Papacy to aJtIadc the weaker States^ as I might 
shew in the case of Parma^ and of Naples. And« third}y# 
whether the Pope may, ox may not, permit the hierar- 
chy of Spain, or of Auatria, or of Naples, to be subject in 
ecclesiastical, as weU as in temporal things, to their own 
lay Sovereign, fuad to receive their appoint«[ient$ from him, 
one thing is dear, that th^ fijoman Catholics of Ireland 
have repeatedly declared, that they will aot ccmcede, even 
when the Pope's Representative authorised die point 
required, viz. that the heretic on the throne of Enj^d 
should hold over them the same authority, whidi the herer^ 
tics on the throne of 'Russia or of Prussia claim and exer- 
eise, ov^ the Ronian Catholic Church in their several 
domihions* 

In respect to the first point, I quote from the Commit* 
tee of 1816 the following abstract:—-** Joseph 11. on the 
12th Oct. 1785, addressed a Rescript to the Four Arch- 
bishops, declaring that, in his character of Chief of the 
Empire, he was determined to acquit his duty, by main- 
taining the authority of the Bishops in their dioceses, and 
to do all in his power to restore the ancient discipline of 
the Church : find thajt ,he would notify immeciiately to the 
Court of Rome, that he would iiot'in future acknowledge 
the Nui^os, otherwise than merely as political Envoys of 
the Pope, wiihout illoimg them any rule or judsdic* 
tion ».•• 

" It does not appear," I quote the very next words of 
the Committee, ** that this dstsruination had ant 
WiaQHT WITH THE COURT OF RoME, as a Nuncio was soon 
afterwards sent to Munich with the faculties of a Legate i 
liUere %*" Four years before, a Nuncio of the Pope had, 
at Vienna itself, communicated to some Bishops and 

1 See the pieces juttitativetj p. 146 — 156. 
^ Report, p. 11. 
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others, subjects of the Emperor, the substance of a not^ 
on the part of the Pope, implying that th^ Emperor had 
dared to exceed his powers ^ in . suppressing certain religi^ 
ous houses \ 

TheconductofthePope's Nuncio inSpain is very curious* 
After reciting part of his proceedings, the Government 
states, ^^ that the said Nuncio, trampling upon the first prin-^ 
ciples of international law, overlooking the boundaries of 
his public mission, and abusing the veneration in which 
this {nous people hold the legates of the ApostoliC'See, 
has endeavoured to promote, and actually has promoted, 
under the cloak of religion, the disobedience of some very 
respectable Prektes and Ecclesiastical Bodies to the de*^ 
crees and orders of the Sovereign Power." 

f I « « « He^ Qjj ^^ Qug hand, acknowledges in hi^ 

note the authority of thci Cortes, whilst, on the other, by 
means^ of a secret correspsondence, he sows disafifectioiK 
and insubordination amongst the Spanish Clergy. In the 
character of a public Envoy, he makes application to the 
Supreme Government, claiming redress; whilst, as ah 
individual Prelate, he spreads private letters, tending to the 
discredit of that very Goveriinient. When addressing the 
Regency, he conjures the 2eal of the Ministers of Reli« 
gion ; and when speaking to those Ministers, he insults 
that same religion, by making of it a tool to foment the 
insubordination which it condemns.'* 

With respect to the Pope's interference in the States of 
Parma, a very singular account is given in the documents 
collected by the Committee of 1816 ^ Clement XIII. 
issued " a brief, by which certain edicts published in the 
Duchy of Parma and Placentia are abrogated, repealed, 
and declare null and void^" The Royal Chamber of St. 
Clara, after a summary representation of the case to the 



1 See the note of Prince KaunitZj Appendix to Report, (1816), p. 143—6. 
^ Append to Report, (1816), p. 241—246, and p. 329—338. 
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late King of Naples, came to this conclusion : — " As, 
therefore, the Apostolic Brief published against the Edicts 
of Parma, declares an intention of pursuing the track of 
the above-mentioned decretals, and especially that of the 
contents of the Bull in Coena Domini, every one is aware, 
that the cause of the Duke of Parma beccHnes common. to 
all Sovereigns, who ought resolutely to oppose the brief 
alluded to \" 

And now to the case of Naples itself. It may perhaps 
be considered some interference in the internal concerns of 
another kingdom for the Sovereign .of Rome to exercisie 
what is innocently called '^ purely spiritual authority," 
so far as to denounce the acts of a government de facio, 
and to prohibit, under pain of mortal sin, the subjects of 
that government £rom possessing some of its proceedings ^ 
Yet this was done by the late Pope, in respect to two Re- 
ports on Ecclesiastical Affairs, &c. presented to the Parlia* 
ment of Naples in 1820. 

If it be said, that, when these Reports were condemned, 
the Parliament was overthrown, and, therefore, that the 
records of the ccmstitutional government of Naples be- 
came seditious : it may be replied, let the government 
of Naples, and every other government, take care of 
its own internal affairs, and decide what is sedition . or 
treason against itself; — ^let not a foreign Prince or Priest 
claim and exercise even a concurring jurisdiction therein. 
The importance, or, as some think, the indispensable- 
ness of the aid of the Pope, to enable Sovereigns, appa- 
rently the most powerful, to govern well their own subjects, 
whether those Sovereigns are themselves Roman Catholics, 
or Protestants, is perhaps the foundation of all Concordats. 
In the year 1809, when Buonaparte had for ten years, as 

^ To the subject of the Bull in Ccend Domini, I refer in a separate No. of this 
Appendix, p. 172. 
* See Index, Paris edit. p. 270. 
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Consul or asEmperor^ ruled France, he still deemed it 
necessary, as I have proved in p. 40, to ask the sanc- 
tion of the Pope to a measure connected with the concerns 
of France exclusively : and, on another occasion, earlier, 
indeed, but more solemn, and in relation to a very diiSer- 
ent measure, he seems to have felt not less strongly the 
value of the same sanction to his own internal administra- 
tion of France, when he prevailed on the Pope to declare, 
by an article of the Concordat of 1801, that, in consi- 
deration of the advantages of peace, and of the re-estab- 
lishment of the Church in France, he, the Pope, would 
not trouble the possessors of the ecclesiastical properties 
which had been " alienated ;" and that in consequence 
— but.here I must quote the words of the original, " et 
qu' en consequence ^ la propriete de ces memes biens, lea 
droits, et revenus y attaches, demeureront incommutables 
entre leurs mains ou celles de leurs ayant-cause." Art. 

xiir. 

, Upon this principle of the value of the Pope's appro- 
bation, it follows, of course, that any alienation of ecclesi- 
astical goods — eveft in foreign countries — even where 
sanctioned by the existing Governments of those countries, 
is open to the censure of the Pope, unless he be propitiated, 
as in the above case of France, by some general agreement, 
or unless his consent be obtained to the special measures. 
The indemnities given in Germany, in 1803-5, to certain 
Protestant Princes, consisted sometimes of abbeys. The 
Pope, \mwilling that they should be given at all without 
his authority, and, above all, for such' purposes, wrote to 
his Nuncio at Vienna to this efiect:— •" Not only does the 
Church forbid Heretics to possess ecclesiastical goods, but 
it has established, as the punishment of the offence of 



1 Puissance temporelle des Papes. ii. 293— 2§7. The Concordat is given 
imperfectly in the Papers of 1816, p. 300—303. 

l2 
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heresy, the confiscation and loss of goods of such o& 
fenders*** He then quotes a Bull of Innocent IIL and 
rule of the Canon Law, (cap. Absolutes XVI. de Hsdreticis,) 
hy which the subjects of an heretical Prince, so acquiring 
ecclesiastical goods, are absolved from their allegiance ) 
ftlid refers to the sentences of deposition passed in conse^ 
quence, by Popes and by Councils, on different Pxlnced 
liersisting in heresy. But he adds, that ^* we are &Ueii 
into such evil days, tunes of such humiliation for the 
•spouse of Jesus Christy that it is not possible to praetide^ 
or expedient to recall, such holiest maxims of just rigour 
against the enemies of the fidth," — ** sue santissime mas* 
sirae di giusto rigore oontro i nemici e i rebelle della 
fede.** But he adds, ^' though he cannot exercise his just 
right (U suo diriito) of despoiling such herf tics of their 
princijudities, yet at least the Church shall not 'sandkioA 
their enlargement of them. What occasion of ridicule 
would it be, to those heretics themselves, and to the infr- 
•dds, who^ in insulting the afflictions of the Papal See, 
would say, that they had at last found th^ way to makt 
her tolerant!'' (direbbero esservi trovati finalmMte i 
mezzi, ondeyor&i cUvenir toUerante \) 
, I will only add the words with which the aiithflir of the 
Puissance temporelle des Papes ^ closes the reference to 
this passage : '^ Yoila done, en 1805, la oonduite et les prin<» 
cipes de la cour de Rome : elle ne public pas une nouvell^ 
bulle centre 1^^^ quatre articles de T^glise de France ; maii 
elle copfinne une bulle de 1794, ou ils sont anathematises. 
Elle ne proclam^ poU^t «a» «i&rofV de depose les souve* 
rains» de les d^ppuiller de leura biensj de soustraire ka 
peuples a leur pbeissapce ; mais, loin de rendncer a ces 
poufoira, elle en cherit le eouv^jsdr, et se plaint des opn* 
jonctures qui lui en interdisent momentanement I'usage. 

^ Puiiiance temporelle des Papct. 11. SIS— 3S0. * 

^ Vol. tt. p. 330- 1 . 
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Lftissez vehir d^autres conjonctured^ et vouz verrez ce 
qu'elle fera pour se mettre a I'abri de tout soup^on de 
tolerance." 

. On the SOth August, I8O69 the Pope wrote to the Car- 
dinal Gapcara, on Buonaparte's nomination of his brother 
Joseph to the throne of Naples, objecting to it not on the 
ground of the claims of the Bourbons, but because it be* 
longed to himself alone to decree that crown: ^* qu'il fallait 
lui en rendre hotnmage, et se declarer son vassal. Plus 
d'un Pape, au reste," remarks the author whom I quote* ; 
^^fa dit aux pretendans a ce trdne: Voila le royaume de 
Naples, et je vous le donnerai, si vous ^tes roon serviteur, 
Ubi dabo, si cadens adoraveris foe.'' 

The Pope yielded nothing of his pretensions when in 
1807 the Bishops of France besought him to grant to them 
particular faculties in respect to the legalization of certain 
marriages among their people. There were long discus-i 
sions on the occasion ; but the most remarkable circum- 
stance in the proceeding, was the obstinacy with which the 
Pope persisted to regard as null all marriage contracts 
proclaimed by the civil magistrate^ according to the dispo^ 
sitions of the civil code • 

We hear so much of the altered tone and character of 
the Church of Rome, that the later acts of that Church 
become of peculiar interest. When, by a Decree of ^ 1st 
November, 1808, the Imperial Government created Mon- 
tauban into a Bishoprick, '^ a Ferection duquel sa Saintete 
fut priee de souscrire,'* the Pope, in consequence hot of 
the imperial Decree but of his own mere motion, and of 
the consent of the three Bishops (from segments of whose 
dioceses the new see was to be formed), created in France 



^ Puissance temporelle, vol. ii. p 322. 
' Ibid. p. 323. 
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a new Bishoprick, repeating seven times^ that it was him* 
SELF who erected it, per nos, ut prtseferturf erecta \ » 

Again, on the 13th April, 1809, the same Pope sent to 
the Archbishop of Malines a Bull, which made no mention 
that he had been appointed to that See by the Govern- 
ment of France, but seemed rather to name than to insti* 
tute him, though by the fifth Article of the Concordat, tiie 
nominations to Bishopricks are expressly reserved to the 
First Consul, and it is added, the canonical Institution 
shall be given by the Holy See*. 

Are not these sufficient evidences of the untamed, un« 
wearied spirit of the Papacy ? May we hot say with the 
author, from whom I have in the last two pages quoted so 
much, and from whom I might quote much more, that 
tiiey prove that at least to the end of 1810, the maxims of 
tiie Coiurt of Rome have not ceased to be those of Gre*' 
gory VII., of Innocent III., and of Boniface VIII., 
whom, twice at least, the last Pope called his predecessor 
of " happy memory." " Yes, if we had lost all the 27 pro- 
positions of Hildebrand, (Gregory VII.), we might find 
them all again in the acts of Pius VII *." We are told, 
however, that, whatever may be the spirit of the Papacy, 
its power is gone. " The authority of the Pope is a 
dream of other days" — " stat magni nominis umbra'* — 
*' you might as easily raise the dead, as restore tiie power 
of the Papacy." I might have believed this, when 
Pius VI. or again when Pius VII. was carried into cap- 
tivity : or I might have believed it, either when a Repub- 
lic was again erected in Rome, or when Rome itself was 
annexed to the French Empire : but when I see, on the 
one hand, the most powerful Sovereign who ever ruled in 

^ Puissance temporelle, p. 336. 

^ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 337, compare with p. 295. 

' Ibid. vol. ii. p. 340. 
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Christendom^ courting the spiritual power of his own cap- 
tive ; and when I see, on the other hand, the same captive, 
conscious of the value of that power, now lending it, and 
now withholding it, according to his own free discretion, 
I cannot indulge the hope, that the dominion of the Pa* 
pacy is a baseless £ibric. 

I now proceed to the third point, viz. the resistance of 
the Roman Catholic Bishops in Ireland to those measures 
which their brethren in other countries admit. The most 
difficult, disheartening^ and almost hopeless undertaking, 
which is imposed on us in our search either for the mea- 
sure of the demands of the Roman Catholics on the one 
hand, or for the nature of the securities which they will 
ofier in exchange on the other, is the perpetually shifting 
position of their advocates. We were told formerly, by 
the late Vicar Apostolic Milner, that " it is no grievous 
wound to her constitution (the Church), that, in most 
kingdoms, the Sovereigns bear testimony to the merits of 
the pastors, and recommend them to the Church as fit 
persons to receive spiritual commissions from her; but 
rather it is a regulation duly authorized and suited to the 
spiritual and political aspect of the Christian worlds" 
I will not state at lengtii the conduct of the same Doctor 
Milner in the matter of the veto ; the consent which, he 
gave that the King of England should possess such a power, 
the retractation of that consent, and the unearthly influence 
to which he ascribed his ever having yielded it I will 
only add, that the concurrent testimony of all the Irish 
titular Bishops examined in 1825, and particularly the 
evidence of Dr. Doyle, (pp. 180. 210. and 221.) proves, 
distinctiy, that they will not consent, under any circum- 
stances, and under any sanction from the Pope, to any in- 
terference, direct, or indirect, on the part of the Crown in 
the appointment of the Roman Catholic Bishops. . 

* Divine Right of Episcopacy, 1791, p. 34. 
2 
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I haveqUot^d one passage* from an early wot^ of tbe^ 
late Dr. Milner i I will now, in reference to what 1 have> 
said in p. 1^, quote another jMUSsage, the sentence with, 
which the work opens : " We are now arrired, my CadipliC' 
Inrethren, at a period which will form a new and important 
epoch in the history of our little Church. We are no 
longer aliens in' our own Couiiti'y — ^we are no longer stran- 
gers to the benefits of a constitution framed by our Catho^: 
lie ancestors^ or the legal objects of religious persecution* 
The warmest tribute of grateful hearts is certainly due 
from us to the benevolence of our fellow-subjects in gene-^ 
ral, and in a particular manner, to the wise and compre-> 
hensive liberality of the ecclesiastical and secular members 
of the Legislature.". Again, " They (the Government) 
haVe prescribed the test of our allegiance, and now the 
whole question is, who amongst us shall, with the most 
unshaken fidelity, adhere to it in every unforeseen contin- 
gency, and support that government, which, first of all for 
so long a space of time, has recognised Catholics as good 
suljjects.- P. 90. 



APPENDIX, No. IV. 

The undying principles of the Church of Rome are 
well illustrated by her conduct in the case of the 0£Sce of 
Gregory VIL (Hildebrand,) and in the case of the Bull in 
Coen& Domini. 

1. On the first point, it will be recollected, that Gregory 
VIL claimed the most absolute dispensing and deposing 
powers : and that, by mt^e of them, after having excom^ 
municated the Emperor, Henry IV., he deprived him 



of fa^ CFOwiii and absolved his subjects from their ^alle- 
giance. 

If the matter rested here, I would not quote the case, 
becausci as said his Secretary of State to the Emperori 
Charles VI., on this very subject, *' whatever was done 
by the Popes and the Emperors at the time of that great 
contrbversy, ought not to be quoted as an example *, the 
limits of justice, and of duty, having been alike ovelr« 
stepped by both parties, in the 'ebullitions of ¥nrath'V' 
and because I have endeavoured, throughout, to look at. 
the question before the House as a question of expediency, 
to be governed by the facts and the principles of the par- 
ties at the present time : but not only has the Church of 
Rome, in no remote age, canoilised that very Pope, Gregory 
VIL ; not only does she yearly invdce his memory, asoneof 
die saints ; but, in the breviary which within the last cen- 
tury she has compiled for bis day, she relates this fact, of 
Uie deposition of the Emperor, Henry IV., and thereby 
canonizes, in the divine service, an opinion fatal alike to the 
tranquillity of the people, and the dignity of the prince. > 
^ For it is not," (said the same Secretary pf State, whom 
I have already quoted,) ^^ a fact related in a mere history, 
the justice or injustice of which is lieft to the judgment of 
tiie reader ; but it is a fact, stated id lessons which are 
recited in the Breviary, in which no deeds of this saint 
are narrated but those for which he deserved canonization.: 
All those, who read it, would naturally suppose, that, to 
have deposed an Emperor, and to have absolved his sub- 
jects from their allegiance, had been done by the unques- 
tionable right belonging to tiie Popes, and tiiat it was a 
glorious and divine action of St. Gregory, since the Church 
judged him worthy to be ranked among tiie saints." 



1 Consult <* of the Secretary of State of the Kingdom of Naples to the 
Emperor Charles VI. 1728." App. to Report (1816.) p. 234. 
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I would not mention either the act of Gregory, or his* 
canonization, or even the introduction of such an act into 
the Breviary, if the Popes of the present age were con- 
tent to be quiet upon the matter : but they have not only 
not withdrawn the offensive office, but at this day they re- 
print their censures on those who disapprove of it. 

The temporal Sovereigns of many countries have, 
with great justice, objected to such a lesson in the Bre- 
viary : but it is equally true, that successive Popes have 
continually been endeavouring to introduce it clandes- 
tinely into the service of the Church in those countries. 

Dr. Phillpotts says, that the Service of Gregory VIL 
'^ was universally scouted on the Continent of Europe, 
and finds a refuge only in the Island of Saints ^" This 
perhaps, is too general. The Galilean Clergy, indeed, 
often resisted the introduction of it; — but the Pope for- 
mally condemned their resistance : and when the Bishop 
of Metz forbade the recital of that office in his diocese, 
Benedict XIII., on the 8th Oct 1729, authoritatively 
condemned the act of the Bishop * : so, again, when the 
Bishop of Montpellier, in a celebrated letter ', condemned 
that office, the same Benedict XIII. in the same manner 
on the 6th Dec. 1729, condemned his condemnation. 
(Index.) Often, however, the Clergy have been found 
more willing to read than to reject the office * ; and cer- 
tainly successive Popes have been willing, by means of 
these lessons, to keep up in the minds of one leading 
order of the people, the perpetual claims of The Church. 

The attempt was made to introduce the office of Gregory. 



^ Letter to Mr Canning, p. 120. Suppl. Letter to Mr. Butler, p. 145—150. 

« See Index, p. 206. 

' Appendix to Report, (1816,) p. 238. 

* The ConsiUutUmel, under the date of Parit, October 24, 1825, stated that, 
in one of the cathedrals in the South of France, the feast of thb Saint is actually 
NOW celebrated. 
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VIL into the States of Naples, without the permission of 
the Sovereign, in 1729, and again in 1761 ; and, again, I 
think, in 1768 K And though the King of Naples might 
have prohibited the lessons themselves, yet " having con- 
sidered that Clergymen would have continued to read 
them in spite of this prohibition, and that the interdiction 
of part of the divine service would have been a matter of 
scandal to over-superstitious people, which affording the 
Court of Rome an opportunity to avail itself of their dis- 
content, would have given rise to fresh mconveniences,'* 
&c., — ^the Government siiAply imprisoned the printers of 
the Breviary, and seized the copies in their hands, on the 
mere technical ground, that it was a reprint of a foreign 
work vrithout license * ! 

I have said, p. 92, that the books which the Pope does 
not censure, he must be held (at least if they are published 
in Roman Catholic countries, and, above all, in Rome) to 
approve. This principle is, in reference to the present 
subject, well illustrated by the minister of the King of 
Naples. " If in any of your Majesty's kingdoms a history 
were published containing a list of the Popes who had 
been deposed, and confined by the Emperors, would not 
such a book immediately experience the thunderbolts of 
Rome ? And if such a book were printed within the walls 
of Rome, would the Court of Rome suffer it ? would its 
Ministers be silent ? would they despise it ? Experience 
shews that these too prudent persons extinguish all know- 
ledge and every information of those facts, and divert the 
minds of the people with circumstances of an opposite 
nature, to prepossess them in their favour *." 

I will only add, that the Saint's-day of Gregory VIL, 

^ Appendix to Report, (1816), p. 230—246. 

^ Appendix to Report, (1816), p. 235. See also Potter, L'Esprit de 
I'Eglise, III. 51—129. 

3 Appendix to Report, (1816), p. 234. 



as well as the Saint*d-day of Piiis V^^ the first and the 
last of the Popes whO| by a fonnal edicts exerted the de^ 
posmg power, the one against the EiUperor Henify IV., 
the other against our Queen Elizabeth, are both retained 
as holy in the Calendar of the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin \ 

II. By the celebrated Bull in Cosna Domini, formerly 
published at Rome every year, on Holy Thursday, every 
thing on earth is made subject to the Popes. The history 
of the intrigues of successive Pontifis to procure the cir-« 
culation, and enforce the sentences, of this Bull, is very 
curious : but it is not necessary to do more here than to^ 
refer generally to the subject. Some notices of that his- 
tory are given in the Appendix to the Report of 1816 ^ 
I will only add, that, when the Parliament of Paris, roused 
by the interference of the Pope in the Duchy of Parma, in 
1768, prohibited the circulation of the Brief in which the 
Pope, under the autiiority of the Bull in Ccend Domini^ 
annulled certain edicts of the Duchy, the King Louis XV, 
was infatuated enough to suspend the execution of this 
arrSt of the Parliament ! 

The Primate of Hungary, the Cardinal Bathiani, told 
the Emperor Joseph II. in 178^^ that in the schools of 
Hungary there never was a doubt as to the obligation of 
that Bull : and he goes on to prove ** banc bullam in pa- 
ttik nostr& receptam esse atque plenam obligandi vim 
habuisse." Nor can it be annulled by any temporal 
power ; for, he adds, '' Jam vero omni cum homagiali 



I Evidence before the House of Commons, 1825, p. 486, compared with 
p. 661. 

^ In respect to Spain, p. 329—340. In respect to France, p. 269 — 277* 
In respect to Naples, p. 208 — 246. 

^ Responsio Cardinalis Bathiani, Primatus Hungaris a^ Imjperatorem Jose- 
phum II. relative ad Decreta Ecclesiastico-Politica de Religiosis ordinibus. 
Romse, 1782. 
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fiulyectidnd' ^'t veheratiope Majestati Vestfse Sanctissimaft 
insinub. Leges Ecclesiasticas a potegtate politioSi abrogari 
non posse.'' However, as Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) 
had intermitted the annual publication of this Bull ; and as 
Pius y. had declared that, when published, it was to be 
binding only from year to year, the Cardinal thinks, .that», 
in the mind of the Church of Rome, it is no longer obliga- 
tory. 

It is remarkable, however, that a few years afterwards, 
in 1793, the Cardinal Erskine gave under his own hand* 
writing at Rome in August 1793, to Sir John Cox Hippes- 
ley, a note containing this important passage: ** This Bull, 
although the formality of its publication is now omitted, is 
nevertheless implicitiy in vigour in all its extension, and 
is likewise observed in all cases, where there is no impe- 
diment to the exertion of the Pope's authority : therefore 
it must legaUy he looked upon as a public declaraiion to 
preserve his rights *." 



f I W ' 



In every thing which I have said or written, I have en- 
deavoured to omit all reference to the theological part of 
this question. I do not undervalue the arguments of those, 
who, on religious grounds, resist the concession of the 
Roman Catholic claims: but, personally, I have been con- 
tent to examine the question as one of politics only; and, 
therefore, I have never for a moment alluded to any 
thing which, as a Protestant, I must regard as unscrip- 
tural in the doctrines of the Church of Rome. I have 
looked to nothing but to its direct influence on temporal 
things. — ^Again, I have not quoted history, at least, hardly 
any thing which is not contemporary, except, indeed, in 
the argument on the Treaty of Limerick: though I am 

^ Report(1816), p. 341. 
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well satisfied, that, on both these grounds, might be found 
much matter of great importance to the cause which I at- 
tempt to maintain. I have confined myself to the circle 
of the civil tendencies of the Church of Roi^e at the pre* 
sent day; and, within these bounds, I find enough to 
justify my vote to my conscience. 



THE END. 



PMMTED BY R. GILBIBT, 
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